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TELL PLEASANT NEWS. 


If anything unkind you hear, 

About some one you know, my dear, 

Do not, I pray you, it repeat 

When you that some one chance to meet; 
For such news has a leaden way 

Of clouding o’er a sunny day. 


But if you something pleasant hear 

About some one you know, my dear, 

Make haste, to make great haste 'twere well, 
To her or him the same to tell; 

For such news has a golden way 

Of lighting up a cloudy day. 


-_>--- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Miss Frances E. Willard died in New 
York City, Feb. 17. 








The bill to submit a suffrage amend- 
ment was defeated, Feb. 15, in the Upper 
House of the lowa Assembly, 50 to 47. 


Mr. and Miss Blackwell have been in 
Washington this week attending the An- 
nual Convention of the N. A. W.S. A. 








The debate on the suffrage question last 
Monday proved a brilliant and telling one, 
notwithstanding its discouraging com- 
mencement. Our friends stood up for 
their principles in right manly fashion, 
and with no uncertain sound. Those 
present who have had the chance to com- 
pare say they never heard better speeches 
on our side. 





Wednesday, Feb. 23, at 10 A. M., the 
Committee on Election Laws will give a 
hearing to Mary A. Livermore and 3,200 
other petitioners, for a change of the 
election laws so as to confer suffrage on 
women in municipal, presidential, and all 
other elections from which women are 
not expressly excluded by the State Con- 
stitution. The petition of the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U., asking for municipal 
suffrage and for suffrage on the license 
question, will also be considered. The 


regular advertisement of the hearing will 
be found in another column. 
_———- - pea —_—__—_ 

The hearts of women everywhere are 
| sorrowful, insympathy with the wives and 
mothers now waiting in awful suspense, 
to learn whether those they loved went 
down to sudden death in the ill-fated 
| battleship Maine. 
; 








-_-—- 





| The Virginia Senate this week voted 
| unanimously for a bill to authorize the 
| Governor to appoint women notaries 
public. 





—_ a 


Women are taking an active interest in 
the formation of ‘‘Consumers’ Leagues.”’ 
Enthusiastic meetings in their further- 
ance have been lately held in Boston and 
New York City. 





-_>-<-— 





In at least three Wisconsin counties the 
organization of women’s clubs are about 
to start county systems of travelling li- 
braries. The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in Georgia, New Jersey, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Mobile and other States are 
starting systems. It seems not unlikely 
that these organizations will have an im- 
portant part in popularizing the travelling 
library idea throughout the country. 
They have already been influential, es- 
pecially in lowa, in securing State legis- 
lation, and they are manifesting a general 
interest in the general library movement. 
In many places the clubs are represented 
on public library boards of directors, and 
their work naturally brings them into 
touch with library administration. 

-_-- — 

The commissioners in charge of the 
Kentucky State penitentiary at Frankfort 
have just appointed two women as guards, 
with the same salary as the men. They 
will have charge of the women prisoners, 
and will perform the duties of prison 
matrons; but as the statute dves not pro- 
vide for matrons, they will be called 
guards. This appointment is made in 
consequence of serious scandals that came 
to light in regard to the treatment of the 
women prisoners by the men in charge of 
them. 








_ =_—-—— —- —_— 

The Churchman says: 

The parish of St. Paul's, at Otis, Mass., 
is somewhat singular in having women 
for all its officers. At the annual meeting, 
Miss Clark was chosen clerk, Mrs. Gris- 
wold and Mrs. Hamilton, wardens; Mrs. 
Saunders and Miss Downs, the vestry. 

-_-S 2s - 

The programmes in course of prepara- 
tion by the pupils of the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, in commemoration of 
Washington’s Birthday, promise to give 
great pleasure to their audience, which 
will assemble at the Institution on that 
day. At 11 A.M. the girls will render 
“Cradle Songs from Many Lands,”’ and at 
3 P. M. the boys will present ‘The Prog- 
ress of America.’”’ These young people 
spare neither time nor energy to make 
these entertainments of a high order, and 
they should prove a financial success, 
since the proceeds are to be devoted to 
the work of the Kindergarten for the 
Blind. ‘Tickets may be obtained for 50 
cents at the salesroom of the Institution, 
39 Avon Place, and at the school in South 
Boston 








—>?---— 
A quarterly convention of the New Eng 
land Federation of Women’s Clubs, com- 
posed of colored women who are active in 
promoting charities and the general wel- 
fare of their people, was held lately in 
this city. The session began in the fore- 
noon and was continued throughout the 
day and evening. Reports of committees 
showed that much general good work has 
been accomplished. An election of officers 
resulted in the choice of Mrs. M. F. 
Dickinson, of New Bedford, as president, 
and Miss L. C. Carter of the same city as 
secretary. The report of the secretary 
showed that many clubs have joined the 
federation during the year, largely adding 
to the membership. 
— oor 
The woman suffrage workers of Wash- 
ington propose to carry on their amend- 
ment campaign on a basis of facts. Miss 
Florence M. Kent, principal of the Bryant 
School of Spokane, has received letters 
from Hugh E. M’Elroy, trustee State Nor- 
mal School of Idaho, Louis V. B. Ander- 
son, State Superintendent of Schools, and 
P. H. Blake, chairman People’s Party 
State Central Committee, in regard to the 
effect of womansuffrage in Idaho. These 
letters, which say that the woman's bal- 
lot is a benefit to the community, were 
published in the Spokane Chronicle of 








Feb. 3, as the first campaign document. 





Mr. M’Elroy says: “In the recent city 
election, it was tacitly understood among 


| politicians that the standard must be 


raised in order to avoid scratching by the 
new voters. . . . None of the baleful pre- 
dictions made by opponents of equal suf- 
frage have come true or are likely to do so. 
Hence equal suffrage can safely be sup- 
ported as a matter of honesty and justice, 
if for no other reason. When actually 
adopted, its justice and propriety become 
80 apparent—self-evident—that we won- 
der how its coming has been so long 
delayed.” 


—€— -_-- 





Prof. Fabian Franklin says in his article 
on “The Intellectual Powers of Woman,”’ 
in the North American Review: ‘The 
facts of history are not only not cunclu- 
sive, but cannot properly be regarded as 
establishing even a presumptive claim 
concerning the limitations of the intel- 
lectual powers of woman. Whether or 
not apy woman can be as great as the 
greatest men, it is quite certain that some 
women can be as great as very great men; 
for some women have been.” 


_- 27s —— 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church has recognized the effi- 
ciency of the women of the Church by 
giving into their care the entire support 
of unmarried women missionaries in the 
home and foreign fields; the support of 
women medical missionaries and their 
work in Egypt and India; the work among 
the Warm Springs Indians; the support of 
women industrial teachers and their work 
among the freedmen; the agricultural and 
industrial work in Alabama; the erecting 
of buildings for training schools and 
teachers’ homes among the freedmen, and 
part of the Church extension work. 


= woe, 


At an entertainment recently given by 
the Columbine Club of Denver, Col., an 
interesting feature was a debate on the 
question, ‘Resolved, That woman suf- 
frage is a failure.’’ It was difficult to find 
any one to take the affirmative, but one 
reluctantly consented. After both sides 
had finished it was decided by a rising 
vote that the negative had made the bet- 
ter argument. 


_ -_-- — 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

The thirtieth annual convention of the 
National American W. 8S. A. opened in 
the Columbia Theatre at Washington, 
D. C., on the morning of Monday, Feb. 14. 
Miss Anthony occupied the chair. In her 
introductory address she described the 
first woman’s rights convention, at Seneca 
Falls, tifty years ago. A small old-fash- 
ioned round table stood on the stage of 
the theatre, draped with an American 
flag. Miss Anthony said: 


On this table the original declaration of 
equal rights for women was written, at 
the house of the McClintocks. The five 
women who wrote it were all Quakers 
except Mrs. Stanton. They did not dare 
to sign their names, but published the 
call anonymously. They worked around 
this table and hunted up the nineteen 
grievances. It is worth noticing that the 
demands which raised such a hue and cry 
of ridicule fifty years ago are nearly all 
conceded to-day. 

The roll-call showed representatives 
present from twenty-four State societies. 

The chair appointed Miss Lucy E, An- 
thony time-keeper, saying, ‘‘It is not a 
very desirable position, so I think an An- 
thony can stand it.” 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Credentials—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh MeCulloch, Miss 
Lavina A. Hatch. 

Finance—Miss Mary G. Hay, Mrs. J. B. 
Romanes, Mrs. C. B. Carey, Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, Miss B. Sperry. 

Courtesies—Mrs. Ellen Powell Thompson, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Miss Laura Gregg. 

The vice-president-at-large, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, gave her annual report. She 
mentioned at the outset that this was St. 
Valentine’s day and also her 51st birth- 
day. She said: 

My work is travelling up and down the 
world, seeking whom I may persuade to 
become suffragists. I have been espe- 
cially busy this year, particularly in Lowa. 
I was promised an easy time there. I 
spoke two and often three times a day; 
but 1 had a good time, because it was such 
an excellent campaign. The work in 
lowa cannot be too much praised. The 
two young women who made the arrange- 
ments, Miss Hay and Miss Gregg, are 
never weary. There is no eight-hour law 
enforced in their service. Nothing is too 
disagreeable for them; and they can do 
everything connected with a convention, 
from opening it with prayer to closing 
with the doxology, carrying all the parts 





all the way through. I wish we had a 
hundred such young women to work in all 
the States, and a lhuudred like Miss Moore 
to follow them and speak. I hope the 
States will keep these young women busy. 
As I said in my sermon yesterday, the 
fields are white to the harvest. There is 


|a great deal of equal rights sentiment. 


What is needed is to organize and com- 
bine it. Our great lack is of local writers 
for the papers. There is nv great institu- 
tion more ready to help us to-day than the 
press. The papers do not want long 
dissertations, but they are always ready 
to use brief, pithy articles. This is the 
one thing we neglect that we could do 
without much extra expense, and | want 
to urge it upon all the States. The cause 
has no better friend in country districts 
than the little country newspaper. 

Iam glad to see you all. It is a good 
sign to have so many delegates here so 
early in the session. It indicates that we 
shall have a good revival. 

The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary was given by Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery. She said: 

The work done in my office this year 
has included the editing and publishing 
of the Minutes of the Des Moines Conven- 
tion, the securing of manuscripts for the 
Political Equality Series of leaflets, the 
correspondence necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the special programme for the 
Congressional hearings, the preparation 
of the programme for this convention, and 
the necessary correspondence with State 
ofticers in regard to the general work. All 
these things report themselves, and there 
is, therefore no need of taking the valuable 
time of the convention; but I do wish to 
make an explanation in connection with 
the Minutes of the last convention. The 
Business Committee having deemed it 
advisable to set a definite limit to the sum 
which should be expended for their pub- 
lication, it became necessary to cut our 
garment to suit our cloth, In doing this, 
I had to use the blue pencil in a manner 
which was no more agreeable to my feel- 
ings than to those who had with great care 
prepared the reports of their respective 
State associations and committees, 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, 


Mrs. Mary A. Swift, president of the 
California W. S. A., was introduced as 
the former president of the Century Club, 
the largest woman’s club of San Fran- 
cisco, and the one which is regarded as the 
especial representative of the “four hun- 
dred”’: also as the present president of the 
Woman’s Congress of the Pacific Coast. 
Mrs. Swift sketched the campaign for the 
Suffrage Amendment, and said that every 
one knew its defeat was due to the liquor 
interest. She continued: ‘At the close 
of the campaign, we had 71 clubs, with 
1,500 members, exclusive of dollar mem- 
berships. We had collected more than 
$15,000, mostly contributed by women in 
small sums; and we closed our campaign 
out of debt. Last year we collected 
$2,240, and spent $2,152. We have suf- 
frage clubs in 18 assembly districts; we 
have 3,000 precinct clubs, and 145 Califor- 
nia newspapers favor equal suffrage. We 
worked to secure the resubmission of the 
amendment by the Legislature, and came 
short of the necessary two-thirds by only 
seven votes in the House and one in the 
Senate. 

Mrs. Eva Munson Smith read the Ili- 
nois report. 

(Continued next week.) 
—2 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. 





The Continental Congress, D. A. R., will 
open in the Opera House, Washington, on 
Monday, Feb. 21, at 10 A. M., with the 
president general, Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, 
in the chair. Her address of welcome will 
be responded to by Mrs. J. Harvey Mathes, 
State regent of Tennessee. There is every 
indication of an interesting convention, 
and more than seven hundred representa- 
tives will be present. 

The National treasurer reports about 
$26,000 on hand for the memorial hall to 
be erected by the Daughters for the pres- 
ervation of Revolutionary relics, and to be 
a woman’s clubhouse. It is proposed to 
have a large auditorium, where the annual 
meetings of the Daughters may be held, 
and which could be used by other socie- 
ties. It is estimated that a good income 
could be realized from rentals of a com- 
modious session-room, as there is no such 
place in Washington available for women’s 
conventions. Organized Oct. 11, 1890, 
the society has grown from a membership 
of eleven to one of twenty-three thousand. 


—— -_-- 


A VALENTINE LUNCH. 





The following bright little bit comes in 
a private letter from a merry young 
woman in Washington—a glimpse of girls 
gay without masculine admixture: 


At Helen’s to-day we had a pretty 
lunch, with a valentine apiece brought on 
with every course, verses and decorations 
done by Helen. The salad was adorned 
with slices of beets cut in hearts, the 
cakes were heartshaped, and we ended off 
with kisses! 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Paut Breen, of San Francisco, 
has given $30,000 for the construction of 
an arch in Golden Gate Park, to be a 
memorial to her husband and sons. 

Mme. CuosseGros, who died in Paris a 
few days ago, left 2,000,000 francs to the 
Society for the Protection of Animals, of 
which she was a member for twenty 
years. 


Miss MAny Duruam, an Iowa young 
woman who has been a Washington cor- 
respondent for the Burlington Hawkeye, 
has received a $1,000 position in the office 
of the auditor of the war department. 
Miss Durham was at one time connected 
with the Woman's Tribune, previous to 
its removal to Washington. 

Miss FLORENCE A. MeRRIAM, author of 
“Birds Through an Opera-glass,”’ and 
“A-Birding on a Bronco,” has written a 
new book entitled ‘Birds of Village and 
Field,” which will be published soon by 
Houghton, Mifllin & Company. She de- 
scribes 154 different birds so simply that 
the person most ignorant about birds can 
understand the description; and color- 
keys with pictures of the heads of all the 
species described are added. 

QUEEN MARGHERITA of Italy has made 
herself responsible for the execution of a 
plan to build an observatory at the sum- 
mit of Monte Rosa, at a height of 4,560 
metres. The work on it has already been 
begun. The queen, who, as is well 
known, is an enthusiastic mountaineer, is 
in the habit of passing several weeks each 
year at the summit of Monte Rosa. The 
new observatory will be higher than that 
on the summit of Mount Blanc, and the 
highest in Europe. The cost will be about 
$50,000. 

Miss Kare Guinprop, a full-blooded 
Wyandotte Indian, who was educated at 
the Government school in Carlisle, is one 
of the most successful professional nurses 
in Philadelphia. She enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the ouly girl to be graduated 
from both the Carlisle Indian School and 
the hospital. During the epidemic at Car- 
lisle in 1890 and 1891 she volunteered her 
services as a nurse, and succeeded so well 
that, acting upon the advice of physicians, 
she entered the Woman’s Hospital at 
Philadelphia, Her services are eagerly 
sought by many of the leading families of 
the city. 

Mrs. HArnirr Emenson, the city audi- 
tor of Ogden, Utah, was formerly a resi- 
dent of La Crosse, Mich. She married 
Judge Emerson and went to Utah to live, 
where she has always taken an active part 
in public life. She was the Republican 
candidate for city auditor of Ogden, and 
was elected by a large majority. She is 
president of the Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, and is one of the foremost women 
in charity work. For years she has been 
president of the Free Library Association; 
in fact, but for her untiring efforts Ogden 
would not now have a public library and 
free reading-room. 

Mrs. Ouivia Briaags, the writer, has 
opened a school, called the “Olivia Uni- 
versity,’ an institution of learning for 
young men and women, in her historic 
old home on Capitol Hill, Washington, 
D.C. The courses taught will be Jour- 
nalism, Library Science, Domestic Science, 
and School of Pharmacy, and Chemistry. 
This institution proposes to furnish the 
student at his home with facilities for 
study by means of lectures and questions 
as will enable him in one year to qualify 
himself for examination by Boards of 
Pharmacy. A complete drug store is con- 
nected with the Pharmacy where pupils 
will have practical experience through 
the year of study. The cost of tuition is 
very low. 

MME. JINDRISKA PEskova, of Prague, 
in whose honor the Bohemian women of 
Chicago recently held a celebration, is the 
most distinguished woman in the Austrian 
Empire, and was recently decorated by 
the emperor in acknowledgement of her 
great work among women, being’ the sec- 
ond Austrian woman to be so honored. 
Her chief work has been the building in 
Prague of a magnificent woman’s build- 
ing which cost $200,000, and which is the 
centre of woman’s activities in that em- 
pire. Every year twothousand Bohemian 
young women are here prepared for the 
University of Prague, the doors of which 
institution were opened to women through 
the untiring efforts of Mme. Peskova. 
She is also the foremost woman poet of 
her country, editor of a woman’s journal, 
translator of many languages and a writer 
on educational matters. 
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WOMEN IN FINNISH INDUSTRIES. 
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Thus women are everywhere, as a rule, 
employed in assisting work, which needs 
no professional training. They usually 
get one-half, sometimes only one-quarter 
of men’s wages. The only trade where 
women receive the same training and th 
same pay as men is in printing. Whetber 
sting work is heavy or light. it is 
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was Tom Grogan. I do net believe the 
woman lives who would earn her own liv- 
ing from choice.” 

Following his train of thought Mr. 
Smith supposed the case of a sweet. fresh 
country girl-some young man’s sweet- 
heart. of course. Let her go to the city 
and occupy the desk next to the young 
man in the telegraph office and she would 
be robbed of her charms forever for that 
young mao. The hale of romance with 
which he had viewed her will be gone. 
When a woman enters business, he argued, 
she becomes a competitor with men, and 
she must be treated as a competitor. It 
destroys her as a Woman. 

I meekly suggested that it had been my 
privilege in my limited experience as a 
business woman to see some love-making 
go forward even between young people at 
adjacent desks. I had supposed that the 
mere matter of propinquity afforded suf- 
ficient provocation for the little sprite, 
Cupid, to do his work. 

Oh, to be sure.” he said, young peo- 
ple will go on falling in love while the 
world stands, but Iam positive that for 
woman to mingle with men in the busi- 
ness world is to take from her the aroma, 
the fine edge, the halo. She goes into a 
ditferent atmosphere, she robs the man of 
his living. when she meets him on the 
plane of a bread-winner.” 

Mr. Smith spoke with unbeu 
thusiasm of his own wife and daughter. 
who, no doubt, are shielded from all the 
rough places of life. His only son is now 
twenty-eight years old and well established 
as an architect. His daughter is just out 
in soviety. She and ber mother travel 


with him everywhere 
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SOME UNGRATEFUL CLUB WOMEN 
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The Woman’s Journal fe 1898 


The Woman's JocRNAL is the Woman's Newspaper of America. 

The Woman's JoURNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1598, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume. 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or tw 
special reforms, the Woman's JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every field ip 
which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep, 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza. 
tions, needs the Woman's JOURNAL. 

As heretofore. the Woman's JoURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the Womay’s JovgeNaL during the coming 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate: also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; tu educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. 

Among the leading features for 1595 will be: A series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOMEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping.’ by Prof. John Graham Brooks, 

“The Economie Basis of the Woman Question,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

Women and the Single Tax * by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,”’ by Hoo 8. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys."’ by Mrs. [sabel C. Barrows. 

“Destruction of Birds,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

“Women's Work in the Institutional Church.” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

**Model Tenements."’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

“Need of Women as Factury Inspectors.” by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory Inspector. 

“Care of Depend 





hildren.”” by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
bilities as Citizens,’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 
by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Pres dent Woman's Club 
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d ¢ Subjfection of' wen,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
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» libraries. reading rooms, and ministers 
CLUB RATES. 

_ Three subscribers one year in advance. $3.0), and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.0), and in addition one copy free for one 
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An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name ard address and $2.50, in advance. will receive 
FREE—oOne of the following four beoks. post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living. by Mrs. M. L. Conkiiy; Make your choice 

of one. free, together with the Woman's JovRNat fifty-two weeks, to Jan. 1. 
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Four Special Offers 
FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 
arrears, or Who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 
oO bi ir books above named will be given. post-paid. to any 
ili send one new subscription of $2.50, 


books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 


Offer One. 
present subscriber who 
Offer Two. One o 
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enew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 

_ Offer Three. subscriber whe will renew and send one new sub 
s<ription and post-paid. one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle. 
price. | nae um Tt size. pure all rubber grade. and is warranted 
to Tire satisiactiesd 


Offer Four. One renewal and one new subscriber without premium) for $4.0 


BARGAIN OFFERS 1° Old and New Subscribers . . . 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
OR $-.50 IN ADVANCE 









Woman's JOTRNAL for one year, price. ‘ 2.50 
. ope Vear, price. 4 
Century Galery of One Hundred Portraits, price 7.30 





$14.00 
COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $: °s IN ADVANCE 
JOURNAL for one year. price, $2.50 
Home Companion 





he Woman's A for one year, price, ; 50 
‘Samantha Am the Brethren.” or “Samantha at Saratoga,” price ‘ 30 





$3.50 
be Woman's Companion is a high class, illustrated home monthly. and the 
Two DOOKs are’ siah Allen's Wife's” inimitaMe experiences. ; 

_ Twenty Dollar Premium To any Suffrage Association, W)C. T. U., or indi- 
F.GUR.. FEIN OL Up A CLUB of twenty-five sete subscribers to the Woman's JocRNAL 3° 
2: each. the Woman's Jounnat will pay a cash premium of Twenty Dollars. 





, 


Sample copies of the Woman's Jounnat free on application 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 
i becks and drafts and post-oftice oniers should be made payable to the Womay 
SOTENalL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box S888. or to the 


Ere of the Woman's Jounnar, 8 Park Street, Boston 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


! 
three penurious Boston architects like the 


Eleanor MacAllister, of Newburg, N. Y., | 


has been appointed as woman physician in 
the Manhattan State Hospital, at a salary 
of $1,000 a year. 

Miss Marie Corelli, who has recently 
been obliged to undergo a severe opera- 
tion, wishes it to be widely known that 
the surgeon to whose skill she owes her 
life is a woman, Mrs. Scharlieb, M. D. 

‘Two women doctors have been specially 
honored by the India Office. Dr. Margaret 
Marion Traill Christie, M. D., and Dr. 
Alice M. Corthven, M. B., have been ap- 
pointed to look after the hospitals for 
native women in Bombay, specially in 
connection with the bubonic plague. Dr. 
Alice Corthven at present holds the oftice 
of demonstrator of physiology at the Lon- 
don School of Medicine for Women. 

In the Edinburgh School of Medicine 
for Women every student sent to the 
university during the year 1896-97 has 
passed a record probably unprecedented 
in the annals of any other school, Five 
women received caps at the graduation 
ceremony, and were’ enthusiastically 
greeted by their fellow students and the 
audience. 

Countess Vilma Hugonnay, the only 
woman physician in Budapest, recently 
made an application for admission to the 
medical society of the Hungarian capital. 
After a stormy session the society refused 
her application. The countess-doctor in- 
tends to renew her application next year, 
and expects to have it granted. 

The Medical Woman’s Club of Chicago, 
lll., has been organized for three years, 
and has an active membership of thirty- 
five female physicians, representing all 
the schools of medicine. Dr. Mary A. 
Seymour is president. The club will hold 
an institute and reception on March 18, 
in Handel Hall. ‘The institute is to con- 
sist of two sessions during the daytime, in 
which papers on technical subjects are to 
be read by prominent medical practition- 
ers. Representatives trom the Medical 
Woman’s Club of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
been asked to attend the institute. Dr. 
Bessie Haines, president of the Minne- 
apolis Club, and Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, the 
secretary, have accepted the invitation. 

F. M.A. 
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A GREEK GIRL ON DRESS REFORM. 





In an American schvol for girls in one 
of the cities of Asia Minor, after a recent 
lecture by the teacher on hygiene and 
dress, the following synopsis of the lec- 
ture’s salient points was given by a young 
Greek girl, who had evidently grasped 
the spirit if not the letter of the law: 


Usually the dresses must be vast, but 
shapely, so that the organs of the body 
may be able to move freely. The new 
fashions usually are very hurtful, because 
the female gender desires to make her 
belt thin. They tighten the corset so 
that the organs of the body are in anxiety, 
and the circulation of the blood is in great 
trouble, and for this reason very many per- 
sons have lost their lives in their younger 
age, because very many sicknesses come 
forward for this reason. Also the stock- 
ings and shoes must be vast, so that the 
circulation of the blood may be free round 
the body. We must not keep clean only 
our body, but our mind, heart, dresses, 
everything. 
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THE BULFINCH FRONT. 





Harper's Weekly has the following to say 
about how two Massachusetts women 
have managed a State appropriation: 

The officers of the State House Preser- 
vation Committee of Boston, formed to 
save and reconstruct the renowned Bul- 
finch front of the Massachusetts State 
House, have issued a report of the work 
done to carry out the committee’s pur- 
poses. It will be remembered that a big 
addition was built on behind the old 
State House, and that the question arose 
whether the Bulfinch part should be left 
standing, or torn down and rebuilt. The 
committee agitated in favor of preserving 
and reconstructing the old front, and 
finally the Massachusetts Legislature was 
won over to their plan, and appropriated 
$375,000 to carry it out. The work was 
done under the supervision of three archi- 
tects—Messrs. ©. A. Cummings, R. D. 
Andrews, and A. G. Everett. It was 
asserted that the appropriation was not 
nearly large enough, and that the job 
would be unsatisfactory when completed. 
The report of the officers of the committee 
is that the building has been thoroughly 
restored and renewed, has been made 
staunch, safe, and fire-proof, for about 
$250,000, and that as it stands it isa tirst- 
rate job, and satisfactory in all particu- 
lars. Finding that the appropriation ex- 
ceeded what was necessary, the committee 
got permission to spend $100,000 of it for 
new furniture and fittings, but it is found 
that this expenditure need not exceed 
$75,000. So the old State House has been 
made over and refurnished better and 
handsomer than ever before, and there is 
$50,000 of the appropriation unexpended. 
Sarah Lowell Blake, chairman, and Lucy 
Lowell, secretary, are the officers who 
sign this report. Dear, dear! What a 
woman’s way of doing things; and how 
shocking to any citizen of contemporane- 
ous convictions as to the right way of 
transacting State business! Wouldn’t 
Mrs. Blake and Miss Lowell and those 








job of reconstructing the Erie Canal, on 
which the State of New York is now ex 
pending nine millions, with the prospect, 
as the papers assure us, that a further 
appropriation of six or seven millions 
will be required? If this Boston State 
House achievement justifies Mrs. Blake’s 
report, as politeness and the absence of con- 
flicting testimony require us to believe, it 
is, in a small way, fit to be compared with 
that triumph of honesty and competence, 
the new Congressional Library. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins, of Cleveland, 0., 
at a recent meeting, proposed that a bill 
be presented to the Ohio Legislature, that 
the women of the State be exempted 
from taxation until they have full suffrage. 
This was carried unanimously, and such 
a bill will be presented. 


Among the array of authors immortal- 
ized in the decorations of the new con- 
gressional library, no woman’s name ap- 
pears. Neither does the name of any 
editor, man or woman. In fact, there is 
nothing in the adornment of the walls to 
remind the beholder of the existence of 
journalism as a profession. The President 
in his message refers to this building as a 
“noble treasure-house of knowledge’’ se- 
cured to the nation “through the fore- 
sight and munificence of Congress.”” We 
wonder whose lack of sight, fore and aft— 
and athwart—is responsible for these 
omissions! - Union Signal. 

Senator Allen, of Nebraska, in his reso- 
lution for the recognition of the independ- 
ence of Cuba, pointedly included women 
among those who laid the foundation of 
this nation’s liberty. He says: 

When the splendid men and women of 
1776, by their valor and devotion to the 
cause of liberty, erected the standard of a 
republic on this continent and tore down 
the banner of King George and threw it 
into the street, all Europe said they were 
incapable of self-government, and that a 
republic would be a failure; but we can 
thank those men and women for states- 
manship and patriotism of a high order, 
and for placing us in possession of a con- 
tinent where true manhood and woman- 
hood are above all other considerations 
and where they count for so much. 

Miss Fish is keeper of the Point Pinas 
Lighthouse at Monterey, Cal., a dreary 
abode, far from any neighboring house, 
upon the gray ocean sands. She at once 
started to transform it into a more home- 
like spot. Within she added warm dra- 
peries and rare china. Without she 
enclosed a large garden, planting around 
it with the native cypress, found nowhere 
else in the world. Behind these shelter- 
ing trees she made a broad, velvety lawn, 
and planted tea roses, geraniums and 
other fragrant flowers. On sunny days 
this garden, ninety feet above the sea, 
and overlooking the vast blue Pacific, is 
one of the prettiest places on the coast. 
Miss Fish is especially careful of the great 
light intrusted to her care. Punctual to 
the moment it always sends its clear rays 
out across the water, and is as punctually 
extinguished when day appears. 








HUMOROUS. 


Professor—Margaret, please take the 
cat out of the room. I cannot have it 
making such a noise while I am at work. 
Where is it? Margaret—Why, sir! you 
are sitting on it! 

Their First Trip to Town ‘Here's 
some more of the horrible work of them 
monopolists,”’ said Farmer Hayricks, as 
he hung his coat over the bed. ‘Good- 
ness! Where?’ asked his wife. ‘‘Here’s 
a sign what says, ‘Don’t blow out the gas ’ 
I s’pose they make these folks burn it all 
night, so’s to run up their bills on ’em!”’ 
—Cleveland Leader. 


Mr. Holliday—So you think you would 
like to take the position of superintendent 
of the works? Don’t you think it better 
for you to seek a more humble place at 
first? 

Rollo—Why, sir, you have told me that 
there is always plenty of room at the top. 
Surely you would not have me crowd the 
worthy men who are lower down!— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Mrs. N. has a nice little daughter named 
Nancy. On one occasion Nancy came to 
her mother and said: 

‘‘Mamma, do you like stories?” 

“Yes,” said her mamma, “if they’re 
true stories.” 

“This one is. Do you get mad when 
people tell you nice, true stories?” 

“Why, never. It isn’t good manners to 
get mad when a person tells you a nice 
story.”’ 

‘All right,” said Nancy. “Once upona 
time there was a little girl, and she got 
into the pantry and ate almost all the 
jelly in a glass. That’s a true story, 
mamma, and me was the little girl.”’— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


A lady who wanted a servant so badly 
that she took one without a recommenda- 
tion, or even an introduction, happened 
one day to look into a book which be- 
longed to the girl, and immediately there- 
after went to her with some uneasiness 
expressed in her face. : 

“Is this your book, Susie?”’ she asked. 

“Yes’m.” 

“How is this, then? When you came 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 

With LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies, Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucuus surfaces. Hall's Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh, Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., ‘Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, price, Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











you told me your name was Susie Stokes, 
but here in this book is the name ‘Bridget 
Lafferty.’ ”’ 

“It’s all right, ma’am,” said the girl. 
“That’s me nondy-plume!”’ 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 





{Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourNnAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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TO A SNOWBIRD. 











BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Dear little bird with bright black eye, 
If you but knew my eyes were kind, 

How swift the pretty form would fly 
Our shining porch-berries to find. 


Dear little bird with fluttering heart, 
If you but felt my heart was true, 
That fairy figure soon would dart 
To sheltering hand held out for you. 


Dear little bird with glancing wing, 
Did you but know I long to fly, 
Perhaps you'd sit quite near and sing 
To me in my captivity. 
Dear human heart, be not afraid ; 
Thy need of food, thy dream of tlight, 
He knows, by whom the worlds were made. 
To speed thee on is His delight. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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HOW SUSIE’S “HAPPY” SPREAD. 


“Look how it spreads,’’ said Susie, 
watching Norah, as she tried to mop up 
a great blot of ink that some one had 
dropped on the snowy table-cloth. 

“It is not the only thing that spreads,” 
snapped Norah, vexed at being hindered 
in her work. “Children’s ‘naughty’ 
spreads, too, making everybody around 
them a deal of trouble.’’ Then jerking 
the blinds down, she whisked out of the 
room, leaving Susie alone in the darkness. 

Through a pinhole in the dark shade a 
tiny sunbeam struggled in, widening and 
widening until, falling on the carpet at 
the other side of the room, its brightness 
spread through the threads of the carpet, 
leaving a spot of sunshine larger many 
fuld than where it entered. 

“Sunshine spreads, too,” said Susie, 
aloud, “and why not happiness as well as 
naughtiness,” and then she followed 
Norah into the hot kitchen just in time 
to hear her grumble, “And I’ve got the 
berries to pick, besides.” 

The day was hot, and Norah was tired 
and cross, so taking the basket out of her 
hand, Susie said, ‘Let me pick the ber- 
ries, Norah; I love to hunt them hiding 
among the green leaves,” and before Norah 
could protest or consent, Susie was gone. 
Soon she was back with the basket brim- 
ming over, and as she capped them, 
perched on a high seat on the cool porch, 
she heard Norah tell Lizzie that she would 
prepare the vegetables, and let her go to 
the laundry to help Mrs. Loke get out the 
washing, so as tu get back to her sick boy 
by dinner-time. 

“Thank you, Norah,”’ said Lizzie. ‘‘l 
am glad to be able to give the poor woman 
a lift, for her little Dan does so hate to 
stay alone, and it will be such a relief to 
his mother to get home an hour earlier.” 

“It is the ‘happy’ spreading,” thought 
Susie, as she put the heaping dish of 
delicious berries into Norah’s big red 
hand. ‘Now for a swing under the nice, 
cool trees,’ she said to herself, running 
through the hall and down the piazza 
steps to the hammock. 

Back and forth, back and forth, she 
went, a delightful sense of drowsiness 
stealing over her. She was almost asleep, 
when, roused by the click of the gate, she 
looked up to see her brother Ben, hot and 
dusty, pushing baby Donald’s carriage 
before. Nurse was away, mamma not 
well, and Ben had been pressed into ser- 
vice early in the morning. He was very 
tired, and a little cross, which accounted 








for his surly answer when Susie called 
him to wheel baby over to her. He did 
it, however, and was surprised to hear her 
propose to exchange places with him 
awhile. 

Both Ben and the baby were pleased with 
the change, and mamma was too, as Susie 
succeeded in getting her little charge to 
sleep, thus ensuring the weary mother 
two hours of uninterrupted rest, and con- 
sequent relief from her headache when 
she arose. 

Mamma came down to dinner looking 
so fresh and sunshiny that papa’s face 
brightened perceptibly. ‘You are feeling 
better, my dear,” he said with a glad ring 
in his voice, as she took her place at the 
head of the table. 

“Very much better, indeed, thanks to 
Ben's kindness in relieving me of the care 
of baby,”’ she returned, with a bright smile 
for Ben. 

“It was Susie who coaxed him to sleep,” 
Ben spoke up manfully. ‘He just fretted 
and whined, and I was bringing him in 
when that little midget of a Susie offered 
to exchange her cool place in the hammock 
for my warm one at the wheel. She must 
be some kind of a fairy, for, if you will 
believe it, in less than ten minutes she had 
charmed him to sleep.”’ 

“It was only the ‘happy’ spreading,” 
said Susie, nodding her curly little head, 
and then she told them about the ink and 
the sunshine spreading, and how the 
“happy,” starting from her kindness to 
Norah, had spread out to brighten so 
many lives. 

“And your ‘happy’ starting with your 
care of baby will not end with the good 
cheer around the table here to-day,” said 
papa, and Susie understood what he 
meant, when in the cool of the evening 
he said that, since mamma was so much 
better, he would take them all on a drive 
out to grandma’s in the country, as he 
wished some of Susie’s “‘happy’’ to spread 
to grandma and Aunt Lucia.—Mrs. Belle 
V. Chisholm, in Christian Observer. 


“ONLY THE BEST” 


Should be your motto when you need a 
medicine. Do not be induced to take any 
substitute when you call for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Experience has proved it to be 
the best. It is an honest medicine, pos- 
sessing actual and unequalled merit. Be 
wise and profit by the experience of other 
people. 
Hoop’s PiLis are the favorite family 
cathartic, easy to take, easy to operate. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


hauncy-Hall 
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Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 


EXPRESSION Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 

pression, etc., 5S. S. Curry. 
: h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 
Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Bosto: 


in. 
Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 











Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMoOrE, 
’ PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, ms i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends.. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful iculars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. ’ 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 


’ Fifteenth year. Opened 
Girls’ Classical School. sontembes send. 1806. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for ing 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 








SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
vr... rr 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
By WARREN E. Burton, New Edition, Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 


By 5AM WALTER Foss. This bock comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully pound, with an_ artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.30. 


The Spinning- Wheel at Rest. 
Poems by Epwarp AvGustus JENKs. 


illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 


Fifty 
Cloth, 


The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 


A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 
AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
Mr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Modes of Motion. 


Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By Prof. A. E. DoL_pear, Tufts College, author 
of ‘Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. 1 
75 cents. 


ustrated. 


Beside Old Hearthstones. 


Being the second volume of Foot» ints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Kooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 


On Plymouth Rock. 


By Col. Samvuet ApAMs DRAKE, author of 
“Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution. 


By Everett T. Tomiinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, met; cloth, $1.00. 


Her Place in the World. 
By AMANDA M. DouGtas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 


By VirGinia F, ‘TowNnseNp, author of “ Darry! 
Gap,” * Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Captain Molly. A Love Story, 
By Mary A. Denison, author of ** That Husband 
of Mine,” * That Wile of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 


Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the Ad/-Over-the- Wor 
Library. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 


Guarding the Border; 


Or, the Bove, of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 


An Oregon Boyhood. 


By Rev. Louis ALBert Banks. _ Illustrated 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Queer Janet. 


By Grace Le BARON, author of “ The Rosebud 
Stub.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Happy Six. 


Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN Survey. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


——BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free age op 8 Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OmAHA, Ngs. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage 








EDITORS : 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward,Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr, 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 


Sample copies FREE. Three 
months on trial, 25 cents. Regular 
price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
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WOMEN IN FINNISH INDUSTRIES. 





BY BARONESS GRIPENBERG, 


Finland is mostly an agricultural 
country, where cattle breeding, haymak- 
ing, and dairy work occupy the majority 
of the population. For this reason the 
economic position of women has not yet 
been as burning as in 
where factories and workshops occupy 


the greater part of the population. Wom- | 
en are employed in dairy work to such an | 


extent that they outnumber the men. 
Women do a good deal of the farm work 
and tend the cattle. During our long, 
dark winters, weaving and spinning are 
very suitable occupations for the women, 
and the state grants annually about 100,- 


000 francs to promote the home industries | 


and their export. 

Still, in Finland also we begin to have 
‘“‘women in industries.’ | will try to 
picture the present condition of these 
women, as it is much like the position of 
their sisters in other northern countries 
of Europe. 

According to the latest statistical re- 
ports, the number of women in the differ- 
ent trades is as follows: 

Dressmaking,* *},508; modistry,* 54; cloak- 
making,* #4; tailoring.* 272; machine-knit- 
ting*, 281; shoemaking, ‘}; tanners, 21; sad- 
dlers, 11; glovers,* 17: furriery, 47; book- 
binding,* 14%; hats, 114; laces, 44; dyeing, 


“7: ecards, 8; brushes, 17; 


Dd; tinners and braziers, 7; umbrellas, 14; 
watches, 11; eartheuware, : jewellers, 20: 
bakers,* S45; confectioners, 25; sausage-mak- 


ing, 24; butchers, 20; hairdressing, ‘; bath- 
ing, 317; laundries,* 1,168; rowing and ship- 
loading, 765; printing, 1!S; photography, 5; 


lithography, 7. otal, 5,167. ; 
Women in factories and mines: copper 
mines, 20; ironworks, 0; nails, 12; ma- 
chinery, 41; marble, 2; stone, 50; bricks, 550; 
earthenware, 40: china and faience, 2; glass, 
120: mirrors, 1; soap, 5; varnish, 2; chemi- 


cals, 2; technicals, 6; perfumes, 2; sul- 
phates, 2; redmould, 4; turf, 250; gas, 1; 
matches, 375; glue and bonemeal, 25; leather, 


24: straps, 1%; woolspinning, 142; cloth fac- 
tories, 428; hosiery, Z11; wool-weaving, 15; 
cotton-spinning, 2,648; linen-spinning, 724; 
cotton-wadding, 6; shoddy, +; netting, 9; 
wood fibre, 20; wood-grinding, 31; paste- 
board, 104; roof felt, 18; asphalt, 4; paper, 
707; wallpaper, 18: paper bags and en- 
velopes, 40; paper boxes, 2; cellulose, 56; 
playing cards, 6: sawmills, 518; steamfitting, 
22; furniture, 8: spooleotton, 115; curtain- 
blinds, 3; corks, 5S: coffins, 6; pipes, 4; 
playthings, 10; house building, 4,!721; mills, 
23; potato meal.4; sugar refining, ; chic- 
ory, 35; candies, 2; breweries, 287; spirits, 
18: whisky, 12; wine,7; vinegar, 4; soda 
water, 40; tobacco, 1,14; shirts,* 15%; cra- 
vats,* 41; carpet,* 3. Total, 15,252. 

In examining these statistics we are 
astonished to find how seemingly un- 
even and whimsical is the number of 
women in the different trades. Of course 
it is natural that a great many women are 
occupied in dressmaking and in laundries, 
as girls usually are accustomed to this 
kind of work in their homes and there- 
fore seize it at first, when they are forced 
to earn their livelihood. But how is the 
curious fact to be explained, that a great 
number of women are employed in work 
as heavy as rowing, shiploading, building, 
sawmills, brick and iron manufactories, 
whereas in trades suitable for women, as 
umbrellas, playthings, hats, gloves, watch- 
making, painting, tapestry and jeweller’s 
work, there are comparatively few wom- 
en? The reason is not only that some 
of these industries, such as sawmills and 
brick factories, are more common in our 
country, than these other trades. When 
we ascertain in what kind of work women 
are employed, we shall find the explana- 
tion. 

In building, women are employed to 
carry brick and mortar, often to four and 
five story houses. In sawmills they are 
employed in counting and assorting 
boards, in piling boards, in carrying away 
saw-dust, saw slips and rubbish, in clean- 
ing the lumber yards and keeping them 
in order. Sometimes also women are em- 
ployed in assisting in supplying the fires 
andin taking away the cut wood from the 
circular saws. In brick-making women 
are employed in moulding, burning, turn- 
ing, drying and carrying of bricks, in 
carrying away the sawdust and the refuse 
of the bricks. In iron factories women 
cleanse the ore, load the coal and work 
at the blast-furnaces. 

We see from these examples that women 
in these lines of work are not employed in 
such work as is the easiest, but in such 
work as needs little or no professional 
training. 

If we examine their occupations in 
easier trades, we shall find the same cir- 
cumstances prevailing. 

In shoemaking women nail the shoes 
and do the machine sewing. In book- 
binding they do the pasteboard work, the 
gluing, pasting, binding and folding; in 
dyehouses they sew and iron; in litho- 
graphical offices they do the pasting; in 
glass factories they assort the sand, stones 
and glass; in earthernware factories they 
assist in all kinds of work. Sometimes, 
but not often, women make the panes, 
polish, clean, enamel and paint them, and 

make the glazing; in china and faience 
factories they are employed in dusting 





* The number of women occupied in these trades 
is in reality many times larger than in these statis- 
tics, because much work is done in the homes and 
on such a small scale that the performers are not 
estimated. 


many countries, | 


turners and join- | 
ers, 15; painting, 11; tapestry, 12; glaziery, | 


| and cleaning the warehouses, in assurting 
! the china, sometimes in painting and print- 
'ing. In wood-grinding factories they are 
employed to fill and empty the drying- 


was Tom Grogan. 
woman lives who would earn her own liv- 
ing from choice.” 

Following 


houses, and to take away the wood from | country girl-some young man’s sweet- 


the machines; in roof felt factories women 
assort paper and rags, sew and do assist- 
ing work; in paper manufactories they 
tell the sheets, rule and assort paper and 
| rags. 

Thus women are everywhere, as a rule, 
employed in assisting work, which needs 
| no professional training. ‘They usually 
get one-half, sometimes only one-quarter 
of men’s wages. ‘The only trade where 
| women receive the same training and the 
| same pay as men is in printing. Whether 
the assisting work is heavy or light, it is 
given to women, because they as a rule 
| do not have professional training. 

This is the weakest point in the Finnish 
women’s position in trades and factories. 
The abolition of the guild institution in 
1852 was the first step towards indus- 
| trial emancipation for the women in 
| our country, as no guild received women. 
| The law of 1879, which granted entire 
| industrial freedom to everybody, was her 
| next important gain on this line. But 

these reforms are comparatively new and 

prejudices are still stronger. Parents have 
not yet learned to understand the advan- 
| tages the new law gives them in the practi- 
eal education of their daughters. Nor 
| do the masters in the different trades like 
| to receive girls as apprentices. The girls 
| themselves usually look upon their work 
| as something occasional, until they marry. 
This the parents and the master know, 
and the latter does not take the trouble 
to teach the girl thoroughly. As long as 
these views are prevailing, much persist- 
ence and courage is asked of a girl, who 
wants to learn thoroughly a trade. It has 
happened that when a woman has applied 
for apprenticeship to a tradesmaster, he 
has not only declined, but has instantly 
by telephone warned all the other masters 
of the same trade in his town not to take 
her. “If we let women into our trade, 
we cannot be sure of them. They will 
drive us out of it.”’ 

It has also happened that skilful and 
honest women who have been doing 
assisting work tens of years in a trade, 
have not been allowed by their mas- 
ters to learn it thoroughly in all its 
different grades, and several “trade se- 
crets”’ are anxiously kept from them. 

No durable improvement in women’s 
position in the industries can be attained 
until parents understand their duty of 
keeping their daughers in the folkschools 
(boardschools), as a certificate from this 
school is required before they are taken 
as apprentices, and of letting them pass 
through the industrial schools, from 
which they obtain certificates. There 
ought also to be started professional 
schools, where girls can learn such trades 
as are not taughtin the industrial schools. 
If women would get as thorough and 
professional a training as men, then, but 
not before, they might obtain the same 
pay as men, and their position in the 
industries will be better and more highly 
esteemed. As it is now, womenare looked 
upon as occasional and assistant workers, 
and in some trades almost as a necessary 
intruding evil. 

Helsingfors, Finland, Jan. 24, 1898. 
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HOPKINSON SMITH ON WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, the apologist 
of the Sultan of Turkey and eulogist of 
the Turks, is opposed to equal rights for 
women, as might naturally be expected. 
A writer in the Des Moines News says: 


To hear Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith read 
the pathetic story of Tom Grogan, one 
would be willing to maintain stoutly that 
he was one of those men who gloried in 
seeing a woman make the most of her 
opportunities in this world. Poor Tom, 
the Lrish woman, had bravely taken up 
her dead husband’s work as a contractor, 
in order to hold which she had to deceive 
the public into believing that he was still 
alive and lying at the hospital. For seven 
years she used his name, signing all the 
contracts and doing all his work, and 
then it leaked out that ber husband had 
long since died. Thereupon, her enemies 
determined to drive her out of the busi- 
ness. How she held her own as against 
the ward politicians furnishes a thrillingly 
dramatic chapter. 

I was glad to have a chat with Mr. 
Smith on this book, but was surprised 
and, I confess it, not a little disappointed 
to hear him express himself in most con- 
servative fashion as regards woman’s 
position. 

“IT have no sympathy whatever with the 
advanced woman's idea. I regard itasa 
crime against nature for a woman to earn 
her own living. To be.sure, I am a 
Southerner, with a Southerner’s prejudice 
against these modern ideas. My ideas 
are almost Oriental, in fact. I would feel 
like saying, as did the New York lawyer 
when called upon to toast the new woman, 
‘Here’s to woman, once our superior, now 
our equal.’ 

‘No, I don’t want my wife or daughter 
to ever vote. And for that matter, Tom 
Grogan didn’t want to vote. 

‘Do not misunderstand me, pray. I do 
sympathize with any woman who is 
thrown out into the hard, cold world, as 











heart, of course. Let her go to the city 
and occupy the desk next to the young 
man in the telegraph office and she would 
be robbed of her charms forever for that 
young man. The halo of romance with 
which he had viewed her will be gone. 
When a woman enters business, he argued, 
she becomes a competitor with men, and 
she must be treated as a competitor. It 
destroys her as a woman. 

I meekly suggested that it had been my 
privilege in my limited experience as a 
business woman to see some love-making 
go forward even between young people at 
adjacent desks. I had supposed that the 
mere matter of propinquity afforded suf- 
ficient provocation for the little sprite, 
Cupid, to do his work. 

“Oh, to be sure,”’ he said, ‘‘young peo- 
ple will go on falling in love while the 
world stands, but I am positive that for 
woman to mingle with men ip the busi- 
ness world is to take from her the aroma, 
the fine edge, the halo. She goes into a 
different atmosphere, she robs the man of 
his living, when she meets him on the | 
plane of a bread-winner.”’ | 

Mr. Smith spoke with unbounded en- | 
thusiasm of his own wife and daughter, 
who, no doubt, are shielded from all the 
rough places of life. His only son is now 
twenty-eight years old and well established 
as an architect. His daughter is just out 
in society. She and her mother travel 
with him everywhere. 
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SOME UNGRATEFUL CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs. Julia Katherine Barnes spoke on 
“Equality of Political Rights for Men and 
Women,” before the Rockford, Lli., W. C. 
T. U., Jan. 20, in the course of which she 
said: 

Does the club woman who wields her 
gavel so vigorously and sneers as vigor- 
ously at the pioneer women who made it 
possible for her to enjoy such possibilities 
and honors, by their patient, persistent 
efforts 

Like water dropping day by day 
Wearing the hardest rocks away, 
ever give those pioneers a_ grateful 
thought? No. She does not and will not 
consider that these pioneers have opened 
the doors of colleges for her, that they 
have fought the way into the professions 
for her, that they have obtained the repeal 
of obnoxious laws and the enactment of 
beneficial laws for her, that they have 
published papers and made speeches and 
written articles which have forced people 
to think, and thns have brought about a 
change of public opinion on the whole 
question of woman’s position, her wrongs 
and her rights. 
———“» ea 


WOMEN IN ART. 





Mrs. Cadwallader Guild, the American 
sculptress, is exhibiting her latest work, a 
bust of the violinist Joachim, in Berlin. 
The Emperor and Empress visited the ex- 
hibition and congratulated Mrs. Guild 
upon her success. 

Miss Natalie Sawyer, a young Kentucky 
artist, is making a name for herself in 
New York art circles. She is a graduate 
of the Art Students’ League of New York, 
and has since studied with prominent 
European masters. Miss Sawyer is mak- 
ing a specialty of miniature painting, in 
which branch of art she has met with 
success. 

A New York woman who has achieved 
much prominence as an illuminator is 
Miss Alice Donlevy, who was born of Irish 
parents in Manchester, Eng., the daughter 
of John Intaglio Donlevy, an artist and 
inventor. Mr. Donlevy’s wife was a singer 
of some note, and the granddaughter of 
Thomas Hughes, who invented the spin- 
ning jenny. Atthe age of thirteen Alice 
was admitted to the school of design of 
the Cooper Institute through the influence 
of Horace Greeley. After graduating with 
honors, she remained at the institute as a 
teacher. Peter Cooper, who could never 
remember names, always spoke of Miss 
Donlevy as “that little girl.’ George 
Bancroft urged her to make illumination 
her special study. Miss Donlevy has taken 
prizes in the art schools of New York and 
has been awarded medals in other cities, 
while her work may be seen in many 
churches. 

Mrs. Cornelia C. Davis is exhibiting 
twenty paintings in Chicago, depicting 
life and color in a new field. They are 
Indian subjects painted in New Mexico 
and Arizona, where Mrs. Davis spent a 
year, living among the red men, in order 
to study their characteristics and cere- 
monies. She was enabled to transfer to 
canvas scenes never before attempted and 
seldom witnessed by white men. ‘‘The 
Suake Dance” is the most important of 
the paintings, and depicts the gruesome 
and interesting ceremony of the Moqui 
Indians when desirous of rain. “A Na- 
vajo Marksman,” ‘Navajo Squaw Carding 
a Ruy,” and a group of two little Zuni 
girls are more pleasing subjects. There 
are portraits of some splendid types of 
Navajo, Zuni, and Moqui Indians, and 
characteristic scenes of Indian life. 

The design for the Cullum Geographical 
medal presented to Nans:n by the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society was made by 








Miss Lydia Field Emmett. F. M. A. 


1 do not believe the 


his train of thought Mr. | 
| Smith supposed the case of a sweet, fresh | 


The Woman’s Journal fr 1898 


The WomAN’s JouRNAL is the Woman's Newspaper of America. 
The Woman's JouRNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
, lished for and about women. On Jan, 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
| having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 

special reforms, the WomAN’s JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every field in 
| which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 
| informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 
| tions, needs the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
As heretofore, the WomMAN’s JoURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
| the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Woman 
| suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
| Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
| during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the WomAn’s JounNAL during the coming 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. 

Among the leading features for 1898 will be: A series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOPMEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

“Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. y 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,’’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

‘Women and the Single Tax.”” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,’’ by Hon S. J. Barrows. 

‘Summer Camps for Boys,”’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘Destruction of Birds,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

‘‘Women's Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘*Model Tenements,’’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

‘Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,”’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory Inspector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,” by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

“Equal Suffrage iv Colorado,’ by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Pres dent Woman's Club 
of Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,’’ by Mrs. Rache! Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willaré. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Miss Susan B, Anthony. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 





| 
| 





Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Henry Bb. Blackwell. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 


Mrs. Emily P. Collins. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. A. S. Duniway. Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 


Judge Hooker. Rev. Olympia Rrown. 


e 
Judge Bradwell, and many others. 
A series of biographical sketches entitled 


‘Husbands of Distinguished American Women,”’ 
will include as subjects : 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—A+ sociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies , ‘ ° $ .05 
Six months ° ; ° ‘ , . P ‘ ‘ ° 1.25 
One year : . 2.50 


Half price to libraries, reading rooms, and ministers. 
CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 


Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 


An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—One of the following four beoks, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. Conku1n; Make your choice 
. i free, together with the WomAN’s JOURNAL fifty-two weeks, to Jan. 1, 








Four Special Offers 
FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 

Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. 

Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. , 

Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
scription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

Offer Four. One renewal and one new subscriber (without premium) for $4.00. 


BARGAIN OFFERS [e Old and New Subscribers... _ 
COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. | 
FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE . . . 














The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price, $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, price, , ‘ 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, 7.50 
$14.00 
COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 IN ADVANCE . . 

The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price, . ‘ $2.50 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price , ° 9 : . 50 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,” or ‘‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price. ‘ .50 
$3.50 





The Woman’s Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home month 
two books are ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’s” inimitable experiences. a ae 


Twenty Dollar Premium. To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or indi- 


vidual, getting up a CLUB of twenty-five new subscribers to the WomAN’s JouR 
$1.50 each, the WomAN’s JOURNAL will pay a cash premium of Twenty Seles wean 





Sample copies of the WomAn’s JoURNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 
office of the Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. y 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Eleanor MacAllister, of Newburg, N. Y., 
has been appointed as woman physician in 
the Manhattan State Hospital, at a salary 
of $1,000 a year. 

Miss Marie Corelli, who has recently 
been obliged to undergo a severe opera- 
tion, wishes it to be widely known that 
the surgeon to whose skill she owes her 
life is a woman, Mrs. Scharlieb, M. D. 

‘Two women doctors have been specially 
honored by the India Office. Dr. Margaret 
Marion ‘Traill Christie, M. D., and Dr. 


Alice M. Corthven, M. B., have been ap- | 
pointed to look after the hospitals for | 


native women in Bombay, specially in 
connection with the bubonic plague. Dr. 
Alice Corthven at present holds the oftice 
of demonstrator of physiology at the Lon- 
don School of Medicine for Women. 

In the Edinburgh School of Medicine 
for Women every student sent to the 
university during the year 1896-97 has 
passed a record probably unprecedented 
in the annals of any other school. Five 
women received caps at the graduation 
ceremony, and were enthusiastically 
greeted by their fellow students and the 
audience. 

Countess Vilma Hugonnay, the only 
woman physician in Budapest, recently 
made an application for admission to the 
medical society of the Hungarian capital. 
After a stormy session the society refused 
her application. The countess-doctor in- 
tends to renew her application next year, 
and expects to have it granted. 

The Medical Woman’s Club of Chicago, 
lil., has been organized for three years, 
and has an active membership of thirty- 
five female physicians, representing all 
the schools of medicine. Dr. Mary A. 
Seymour is president. The club will hold 
an institute and reception on March 18, 
in Handel Hall. ‘The institute is to con- 
sist of two sessions during the daytime, in 
which papers on technical subjects are to 
be read by prominent medical practition- 
ers. Representatives from the Medical 
Woman’s Club of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
been asked to attend the institute. Dr. 
Bessie Haines, president of the Minne- 
apolis Club, and Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, the 
secretary, have accepted the invitation. 

F. M.A. 
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A GREEK GIRL ON DRESS REFORM. 

In an American school for girls in one 
of the cities of Asia Minor, after a recent 
lecture by the teacher on hygiene and 
dress, the following synopsis of the lec- 
ture’s salient points was given by a young 
Greek girl, who had evidently grasped 
the spirit if not the letter of the law: 


Usually the dresses must be vast, but 
shapely, so that the organs of the body 
may be able to move freely. The new 
fashions usually are very hurtful, because 
the female gender desires to make her 
belt thin. They tighten the corset so 
that the organs of the body are in anxiety, 
and the circulation of the blood is in great 
trouble, and for this reason very many per- 
sons have lost their lives in their younger 
age, because very many sicknesses come 
forward for this reason. Also the stock- 
ings and shoes must be vast, so that the 
circulation of the blood may be free round 
the body. We must not keep clean only 
our body, but our mind, heart, dresses, 
everything. 
el -—— 


THE BULFINCH FRONT. 





Harper's Weekly has the following to say 
about how two Massachusetts women 
have managed a State appropriation: 

The officers of the State House Preser- 
vation Committee of Boston, formed to 
save and reconstruct the renowned Bul- 
finch front of the Massachusetts State 
House, have issued a report of the work 
done to carry out the committee’s pur- 
poses. It will be remembered that a big 
addition was built on behind the old 
State House, and that the question arose 
whether the Bulfinch part should be left 
standing, or torn down and rebuilt. The 
committee agitated in favor of preserving 
and reconstructing the old front, and 
finally the Massachusetts Legislature was 
won over to their plan, and appropriated 
$375,000 to carry it out. The work was 
done under the supervision of three archi- 
tects—Messrs. C. A. Cummings, R. 
Andrews, and A. G. Everett. It was 
asserted that the appropriation was not 
nearly large enough, and that the job 
would be unsatisfactory when completed. 
The report of the officers of the committee 
is that the building has been thoroughly 
restored and renewed, has been made 
staunch, safe, and fire-proof, for about 
$250,000, and that as it stands it is a first- 
rate job, and satisfactory in all particu- 
lars. Finding that the appropriation ex- 
ceeded what was necessary, the committee 
got permission to spend $100,000 of it for 
new furniture and fittings, but it is found 
that this expenditure need not exceed 
$75,000. So the old State House has been 
made over and refurnished better and 
handsomer than ever before, and there is 
$50,000 of the appropriation unexpended. 
Sarah Lowell Blake, chairman, and Lucy 
Lowell, secretary, are the officers who 
sign this report. Dear, dear! What a 
woman’s way of doing things; and how 
shocking to any citizen of contemporane- 
ous convictions as to the right way of 
transacting State business! Wouldn’t 


Mrs. Blake and Miss Lowell and those 


three penurious Boston architects like the 


| job of reconstructing the Erie Canal, on 








which the State of New York is now ex 
pending nine millions, with the prospect, 
as the papers assure us, that a further 
appropriation of six or seven millions 
will be required? If this Boston State 
House achievement justifies Mrs. Blake’s 
report, as politeness and the absence of con- 
flicting testimony require us to believe, it 
is, in a small way, fit to be compared with 
that triumph of honesty and competence, 
the new Congressional Library. 


-_-- — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, of Cleveland, 0O., 
at a recent meeting, proposed that a bill 
be presented to the Ohio Legislature, that 
the women of the State be exempted 
from taxation until they have full suffrage. 
This was carried unanimously, and such 
a bill will be presented. 


Among the array of authors immortal- 
ized in the decorations of the new con- 
gressional library, no woman’s name ap- 
pears. Neither does the name of any 
editor, man or woman. In fact, there is 
nothing in the adornment of the walls to 
remind the beholder of the existence of 
journalism as a profession. The President 
in his message refers to this building as a 
“noble treasure-house of knowledge’’ se- 
cured to the nation “through the fore- 
sight and munificence of Congress.”” We 
wonder whose lack of sight, fore and aft— 
and athwart—is responsible for these 
omissions! - Union Signal. 

Senator Allen, of Nebraska, in his reso- 
lution for the recognition of the independ- 
ence of Cuba, pointedly included women 
among those who laid the foundation of 
this nation’s liberty. He says: 

When the splendid men and women of 
1776, by their valor and devotion to the 
cause of liberty, erected the standard of a 
republic on this continent and tore down 
the banner of King George and threw it 
into the street, all Europe said they were 
incapable of self-government, and that a 
republic would be a failure; but we can 
thank those men and women for states- 
manship and patriotism of a high order, 
and for placing us in possession of a con- 
tinent where true manhood and woman- 
hood are above all other considerations 
and where they count for so much. 

Miss Fish is keeper of the Point Pinas 
Lighthouse at Monterey, Cal., a dreary 
abode, far from any neighboring house, 
upon the gray ocean sands. She at once 
started to transform it into a more home- 
like spot. Within she added warm dra- 
peries and rare china. Without she 
enclosed a large garden, planting around 
it with the native cypress, found nowhere 
else in the world. Behind these shelter- 
ing trees she made a broad, velvety lawn, 
and planted tea roses, geraniums and 
other fragrant flowers. On sunny days 
this garden, ninety feet above the sea, 
and overlooking the vast blue Pacific, is 
one of the prettiest places on the coast. 
Miss Fish is especially careful of the great 
light intrusted to her care. Punctual to 
the moment it always sends its clear rays 
out across the water, and is as punctually 
extinguished when day appears. 





HUMOROUS. 


Professor—Margaret, please take the 
cat out of the room. I cannot have it 
making such a noise while I am at work. 
Where is it? Margaret—Why, sir! you 
are sitting on it! 

Their First Trip to Town  ‘Here’s 
some more of the horrible work of them 
monopolists,”’ said Farmer Hayricks, as 
he hung his coat over the bed. ‘Good- 
ness! Where?’ asked his wife. ‘‘Here’s 
a sign what says, ‘Don’t blow out the gas ’ 
I s’pose they make these folks burn it all 
night, so’s to run up their bills on ’em!’ 
—Cleveland Leader. 


Mr. Holliday—So you think you would 
like to take the position of superintendent 
of the works? Don’t you think it better 
for you to seek a more humble place at 
first? 

Rollo—Why, sir, you have told me that 
there is always plenty of room at the top. 
Surely you would not have me crowd the 
worthy men who are lower down!— Pos- 
ton Transcript. 


Mrs. N. has a nice little daughter named 
Nancy. On one occasion Nancy came to 
her mother and said: 

‘‘Mamma, do you like stories?” 

“Yes,” said her mamma, “if they’re 
true stories.” 

“This one is. Do you get mad when 
people tell you nice, true stories?” 

“Why, never. It isn’t good manners to 
get mad when a person tells you a nice 
story.” 

“All right,” said Nancy. “Once upona 
time there was a little girl, and she got 
into the pantry and ate almost all the 
jelly in a glass. That’s a true story, 
mamma, and me was the little girl.””— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


A lady who wanted a servant so badly 
that she took one without a recommenda- 
tion, or even an introduction, happened 
one day to look into a book which be- 
longed to the girl, and immediately there- 
after went to her with some uneasiness 
expressed in her face. ; 

“Is this your book, Susie?’ she asked. 

*“Yes’m.”’ 

“How is this, then? When you came 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 

With Loca. APPLicaTions, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces, Hall's Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh, Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, price, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











you told me your name was Susie Stokes, 
but here in this book is the name ‘Bridget 
Lafferty.’ ”’ 

“It’s all right, ma’am,” said the girl. 
“That’s me nondy-plume!”’ 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


(Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,’’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ ‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.} 
-_-- 


TO A SNOWBIRD. 








BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Dear little bird with bright black eye, 
If you but knew my eyes were kind, 

How swift the pretty form would tly 
Our shining porch-berries to find. 


Dear little bird with fluttering heart, 
If you but felt my heart was true, 
That fairy figure soon would dart 
To sheltering hand held out for you. 


Dear little bird with glancing wing, 
Did you but know I long to fly, 
Perhaps you'd sit quite near and sing 
To me in my captivity. 
Dear human heart, be not afraid ; 
Thy need of food, thy dream of tlight, 
He knows, by whom the worlds were made. 
To speed thee on is His delight. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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HOW SUSIE’S “HAPPY” SPREAD. 


‘Look how it spreads,’ said Susie, 
watching Norah, as she tried to mop up 
a great blot of ink that some one had 
dropped on the snowy table-cloth. 

“It is not the only thing that spreads,” 
snapped Norah, vexed at being hindered 
in her work. “Children’s ‘naughty’ 
spreads, too, making everybody around 
them a deal of trouble.’ Then jerking 
the blinds down, she whisked out of the 
room, leaving Susie alone in the darkness. 

Through a pinhole in the dark shade a 
tiny sunbeam struggled in, widening and 
widening until, falling on the carpet at 
the other side of the room, its brightness 
spread through the threads of the carpet, 
leaving a spot of sunshine larger many 
fold than where it entered. 

“Sunshine spreads, too,’ said Susie, 
aloud, “and why not happiness as well as 
naughtiness,”’ and then she followed 
Norah into the hot kitchen just in time 
to hear her grumble, “And I’ve got the 
berries to pick, besides.” 

The day was hot, and Norah was tired 
and cross, so taking the basket out of her 
hand, Susie said, ‘Let me pick the ber- 
ries, Norah; | love to hunt them hiding 
among the green leaves,” and before Norah 
could protest or consent, Susie was gone. 
Soon she was back with the basket brim- 
ming over, and as she capped them, 
perched on a high seat on the cool porch, 
she heard Norah tell Lizzie that she would 
prepare the vegetables, and let her go to 
the laundry to help Mrs. Loke get out the 
washing, so as to get back to her sick boy 
by dinner-time. 

“Thank you, Norah,’ said Lizzie. ‘‘I 
am glad to be able to give the poor woman 
a lift, for her little Dan does so hate to 
stay alone, and it will be such a relief to 
his mother to get home an hour earlier.” 

“It is the ‘happy’ spreading,’ thought 
Susie, as she put the heaping dish of 
delicious berries into Norah’s big red 
hand. ‘Now for a swing under the nice, 
cool trees,’’ she said to herself, running 
through the hall and down the piazza 
steps to the hammock. 

Back and forth, back and forth, she 
went, a delightful sense of drowsiness 
stealing over her. She was almost asleep, 
when, roused by the click of the gate, she 
looked up to see her brother Ben, hot and 
dusty, pushing baby Donald’s carriage 
before. Nurse was away, mamma not 
well, and Ben had been pressed into ser- 
vice early in the morning. He was very 
tired, and a little cross, which accounted 


” 


The perfect combina- | 


; | 
for his surly answer when Susie called | 


him to wheel baby over to her. He did | 
it, however, and was surprised to hear her | 
propose to exchange places with him 
awhile. 
Both Beu and the baby were pleased with | 
the change, and mamma was too, as Susie | 


| succeeded in getting her little charge to | 





sleep, thus ensuring the weary mother | 
two hours of uninterrupted rest, and con- 
sequent relief from her headache when 
she arose. 

Mamma came down to dinner looking 
so fresh and sunshiny that papa’s face 
brightened perceptibly. ‘You are feeling 
better, my dear,” he said with a glad ring | 
in his voice, as she took her place at the 
head of the table. 

“Very much better, indeed, thanks to 
Ben's kindness in relieving me of the care 
of baby,” she returned, with a bright smile 
for Ben. 

“It was Susie who coaxed him to sleep,” 
Ben spoke up manfully. ‘‘He just fretted 
and whined, and I was bringing him in 
when that little midget of a Susie offered 
to exchange her cool place in the hammock 
for my warm one at the wheel. She must 
be some kind of a fairy, for, if you will 
believe it, in less than ten minutes she had 
charmed him to sleep.”’ 

“It was only the ‘happy’ spreading,” 
said Susie, nodding her curly little head, 
and then she told them about the ink and 
the sunshine spreading, and how the 
“happy,” starting from her kindness to 
Norah, had spread out to brighten so 
many lives. 

“And your ‘happy’ starting with your 
care of baby will not end with the good 
cheer around the table here to-day,”’ said 
papa, and Susie understood what he 
meant, when in the cool of the evening 
he said that, since mamma was so much 
better, he would take them all on a drive 
out to grandma’s in the country, as he 
wished some of Susie’s “‘happy”’ to spread 
to grandma and Aunt Lucia.—Mrs. Belle 
V. Chisholm, in Christian Observer. 
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“ONLY THE BEST” 

Should be your motto when you need a 
medicine. Do not be induced to take any 
substitute when you call for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Experience has proved it to be 
the best. It is an honest medicine, pos- 
sessing actual and unequalled merit. Be 
wise and profit by the experience of other 
people. — 

Hoop's Pius are the favorite family 
cathartic, easy to take, easy to operate. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


([hauncy-tall 
School... &* 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 








Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


School 





284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION | presion, sc, s. 5. Curry 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to fi Benes a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 











Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 








SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumorg, 
PENN. Opened goth month, 4th, mi Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and iearles. 
i particulars address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. . 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 


’ Fifteenth year. Opened 
Girls’ Classical School. Scotember o2nd. 1800. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. 5S; 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 





MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Priacipal. 


SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


ose ee «<< 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 

By WakkEN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited by 

Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This bock comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. Cloth. gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 

The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarkp Avoustus Jenks. Fifty 
illustrations, with portrait of author. Cloth, 
beveled edges, $1.50. 

The G is of Shak e’s Art. 
A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 
AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
Mr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 


Modes of Motion. 


Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
By Prof. A. E. Doteear, Tufts College, author 
of * Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Iflustrated. 
73 cents. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Foot» ints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author 

“ Beneath Old Kooftrees,”’ etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 


On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. Samvet ApAMs Drake, author of 
“Watch Fires of °76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. Tomuiinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, met; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DovuG.as. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 





Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 
By VirGinia F. Townsenp, author of “ Darryl! 
Gap,” “* Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
Captain Molly. A Love Story, 


By Mary A. Denison, author of ** That Husband 
of Mine,” * That Wite of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


At the Front. 


Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By Utiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 


Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Over-the- World 
Library. By OLiveR Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Bore, of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. ToMtinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 


An Oregon Boyhood. 


By Rev. Lovis ALBERT BANKS. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated 


Queer Janet. 


By Gan E Le Baron, author of “* The Rosebud 
lub.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Happy Six. 


Being the third volume of Zhe Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN Suircey. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





Time is Money 
* SAVE IT 


=au=eGy Teens Tage 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and rm Davy Coaches to Denver. 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 

AND—— 

STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 














E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, Nes. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage 








EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 


the post-office—whether directed to his name or | 


another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
as responsible for the payment. 








This number of the Woman's JourRNAL is 
sent toa number of persons not on its sub- 
scription list to give them opportunity to 
learn its merits and to become subscribers 
See prospectus on page 2 for club rates and 
premiums. 


-_——- ——— 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Woman's JounNAL. Read the prospectus 


on page 2 and address Dept. A. Womay’s | 


JOURNAL. 


-_-- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 21-26. 

National Congress Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22. 


-—-—-— 


THE BASIS OF OUR CLAIM. 








1. “Governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 
Women are governed and suffrage is con- 
sent. 

2. “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” Women are taxed but not | 
represented. 

3. “All political power inheres in the | 
people.’ Women are people and their | 
power is withheld. 

4, “All persons born or naturalized in | 
the United States and subject to the juris- | 
diction thereof are citizens of the United | 
States and of the States in which they | 
reside.’ U.S. Judge Carter has decided | 
that “Women are citizens and may be | 
made voters by appropriate State legisla. | 
tion.” H. B. B. 


-_-- 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


The Washington Convention opened 
Monday morning, with a large attendance 
of delegates and visitors. There is every 
prospect of a useful and successful meet- 
ing, the report of which will duly appear 
in the JoURNAL. 

The three Massachusetts women who 
went on to Washington in advance of the 
rest of the New England delegation had 
the pleasure of making part of the jour- 
ney in company with Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, chairman of the National Organiza- 
tion Committee, and Mrs. Mary A. Swift, 
president of the California W. S. A. 

The present writer stopped over for a 
day in New York, and was present at the 
organization of the first society of Arme- 
nian women ever formed in that city. Its 
object is to raise funds for the support of 
the Armenian orphans in Turkey, 60,000 
of whom are destitute and half-famished. 
A meeting of Armenian ladies, including 
the wives of some of the principal Arme- 
nian merchants of New York, was held at 
St. Chrysostom’s Church, in response to a 
call issued by the Rev. Mashtotz Papa- 
ziants. After addresses by the Armenian 
clergymen of Worcester and Providence, 
and a few words from the present writer, 
a constitution was adopted and an associ- 
ation formed. Any woman can become a 
member by the payment of any contribu- 
tion, large or small, for the benefit of the 
orphans. Twenty-five dollars will sup- 
port and educate one orphan for a year. 
Almost enough money was pledged at 
this first meeting to provide a year’s sup- 
port for seven orphans; and it is the in- 
tention to increase the amount by enter- 
tainments of various kinds. 

Most of the women present at the meet- 
ing were young, and several of them 
strikingly beautiful. A dignified gray- 
haired widow was elected president by an 
almost unanimous vote, as she had had 
some experience as a member of an asso- 
ciation of women in Constantinople, while 
most of the others had never belonged to 
any society, and felt very diffident as to 
their ability to conduct one. Judging 
from their bright, intelligent faces, how- 
ever, with a little experience they will 
prove as ingenious and successful in de- 
vising ways of raising money for their 
charitable object as are the members of 
the innumerable societies of women con- 
nected with American churches of all 
denominations. It was a real delight to 
see these women from the Orient voting 
for their officers, and beginning to learn 
how to conduct an association. Unless I 
am much mistaken, the orphans will profit 
by it. The officers of the new society are: 
Honorary president, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell; president, Mrs. B. M. Ayvad; 
secretary, Miss S. Serposs; treasurer, Mrs. 


| sentative gathering of women ever assem- 


| bers of executive committee, Mrs PD. 
Kelegian, Mrs. .). Dionian. Contributions, 
large or small. will be welcome. 

It is a long step from the tirst meeting 
of the little suciety just organized in New 
York City to the convention of the great 
association just holding its thirtieth an- 
nual gathering here in Washington, with 


| delegates present from twenty-eight State | 
societies, representing a membership of | 


But 
Great oaks from little acorns grow, 


thousands, 


| sibility and promise of the oak even in its | 


small beginning. A. 5. B. 


-_—-—-_ 


A NEW CIVIC MOVEMENT. 
The wonderful degree of energy and 
enthusiasm of which Southern women are 
capable, is illustrated anew in the great 


| civic movement which has been developed | 


| in New Orleans since the new year. 

| The movement was started by the 

| Countess di Brazza, chairman of the com- 

mittee on peace and arbitration of the 

| National Council of Women. The daughter 
of a New Orleans man, well-beloved in his 
day, the Countess returned in January to 
her native city, where dwell her own peo- 


ple, and where she has large financial in- | 


| terests, determined to bring the repre- 


| for the general good of the community. 
| She went from one woman's organization 
to another, telling of the power of united 
effort, of the value of a council of women. 


She showed them that the sanitary, edu- | 


cational, and industrial needs of the 
Crescent City demanded thought and work 
from its women, that the combined will 
of thousands of public spirited women 
would be heeded, that “a local council of 
women brings the mother spirit into 
local affairs.” 

A meeting was called for the evening of 
Jan. 31, at the St. Charles Hotel, and 
delegates were elected from the women’s 
organizations. ‘This meeting,’’ says the 
Daily Picayune, **was the most repre- 


bled in New Orleans, It was a democratic 
meeting in the highest sense of the word, 
every department along educational, phil- 
anthropic, progressive and artistic lines 
being represented,” 


' . . . 
entertainment to further the interests of 


New Orleans. 


Concerning the otlicers elected to serve 
“Woman's 


on the Local Council, the 
Realm” of the Sunday States says: 
Miss Sophie B. Wright, the president, 


AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


On Monday, February 14. by special 
assignment, the resolve striking the word 





} 

partof the people, | should be sking this 
| Legislature to extend to the unfranchised 
| minority a share in government -— I should 


be a “man suffragist,”’ and my brilliant 
friend from the Back Bay, a leader in the 


“male” from the constitution of Massa- | Man Suffrage Association, would be. con- 


| chusetts came up in the House of Repre- 


is a business woman, an educator, a phi- | sentatives. The Committee on Constitu- 


lanthropist, a club woman, 
Daughter, a general favorite and a good 
' administrator. The vice-presidents are 
the chief officers of every organization 


j enrolled. Mrs. Sidney Elder Moore, cor- | 


responding secretary, has been identified 


| prominent member of the St. Margaret's 
| Daughters and a worker in the free night 
school for boys and girls in charge of the 
| St. Ann Circle. Mrs. Moore is a niece of 
| the distinguished Catholic prelate, Bishop 
Elder. Mrs. Maurice Stern, recording 


secretary, is strongly identified with most | 


of the great philanthropies in which the 
| Hebrew ladies of our city work, besides 
| being an active worker in that most 


Free Kindergarten Associations.” Mrs. 
W. W. Carre, the treasurer, is one of the 
cleverest women in the handling of fi- 
nances in our city. She is gifted with un- 
| usual business ability, which she has 
made evident by the management for 
years of large business interests of her 
own. She has also been an active force in 
the philanthropic world. 


organizations of diverse interests and be- 


|‘ liefs, but united in behalf of civic meas- | 
| sentative women of the city in close touch | 


| good, and will acquire a knowledge of the 
| intluences that control the conditions and 
| government of acity and of the value of 
| the ballot in municipal affairs. 

va 





=_-<--- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The quarterly meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs, held 
at Attleboro, Feb. %, considered **The 
Waste of Civilization’ in some of its 
numerous phases. Mrs. Ellen S. Morse, 
president of the Marlborough Club, pre- 
sided and introduced the subject by say- 
ing: “When cultivated men (ministers 
oftentimes) find pleasure in hunting to 
death harmless animals; when women de- 
lighted in exhibiting, for personal adorn- 
ment, the plumage of innocent birds; 
when greed and avarice are apparent on 
every hand; when vice and crime bring 
woe and misery, is it not true that there 
is a tremendous waste in all directions? 





The sympathy and interest of men had 
been enlisted for the movement. By in- 
vitation, Mr. Kruttschnitt, a distinguished 
lawyer and parliamentarian, presided. | 
Mayor Flower welcomed the codperation | 
vf women in the work of upbuilding the | 
sanitary and commercial conditions of the | 
city, and a wealth of generous sentiment 
was expressed by Dr. Challie, Dr. Palmer, 
Rev. W. C. Peirce, Rev. Beverly Warner, | 
Rabbi Leucht, and others. Letters were | 
read from other distinguished men, in- | 
cluding one from Cardinal Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, but formerly of New Orleans, 
who warmly endorsed the purpose of the | 
women ‘to all work side by side as one | 
great civic family.” | 
Countess di Brazza spoke of the work 
of local councils of women in other cities: 
In one city the council has established 
free kindergartens; in another it has se- 
cured the appointment of police matrons; 
in another it has placed a woman on the 
school board; in another it has opened 
communication with the municipal gov- 
ernment, thus gaining access to the board 
of health and the board of public works, 
and bringing the opinions of women to 
bear effectually upon these bodies; in an- 
other it has undertaken to secure a crema- 
tory for the destruction of refuse and 
garbage; in still another it has sought to 
close public wine-rooms, and, while not 
suppressing, it has sensibly abated this 
evil. Thus far the local councils have 
directed their efforts chiefly to the im- 
provement of public morals and city sani- 
tation, and to increasing the educational 
facilities of their respective communities. 
In two cities the local councils are con- 
sidering the organization of industrial 
schools and of schools for training girls 
for domestic service. 

Miss Kate Minor and Mrs. Belle H. 
Perkins spoke in regard to the immediate 
need for combined action on the part of 
all associations in the city. The delegates 
from 109 associations of women voted for 
the organization of a local council, and | 
the four general officers were elected. 

This meeting has been followed by 
others at which the organization has been 
perfected. The wide scope of the council 
is indicated by the list of suggestive 
standing committees on sanitation, press, 
education, under which will come such 
considerations as mothers’ clubs, industrial 
schools, etc. Social reforms, which will 
relate to prison reformation and kindred 
subjects. Civics, which will look into 
things pertaining to the city and particu- 
larly its embellishment. Emergency com- 
mittee, which will take up questions re- 
quiring to be disposed of quickly. Home 
industry, which will encourage patronage 
of local industries. Work committee, 
that will endeavor to bring into connec- 
tion with each other applicants for work 
and those desiring workers. 

A Carnival Committee has been ap- 





| 








J. Tavshanjian, 158 W. 72d Street: mem- 


And is it not time for thoughtful women 


| to arouse themselves to responsibility 


toward the life around us? We, as teach- 
ers and mothers, have been entrusted with 
the care and development of children’s 
character, and the study of such wasteful- 
ness is imperative upon us.” 

The Heptorean Club, of Somerville, 
Mass., is taking measures to preserve an 
historic spot of that city. This is Pros- 
pect Hill, rich in Colonial associations. 
The hill figured in the battle of Bunker 
Hill, its slope being occupied during that 
engagement by the patriot reserves. After 
the battle the American army retreated 
from Bunker Hill and made a desperate 
stand on Prospect Hill. Throughout the 
memorable Boston campaign Prospect 
Hill was a hotbed of patriotism, and was 
constantly occupied by the American 
soldiery. It was here, on July 18, 1775, 
that the first American flag was ever 
thrown to the breeze before an enemy, it 
being the standard of the Third Connecti- 
cut Regiment. Its later history is equally 
honorable, and the club women petition 
the city council that it shall be preserved 
asa park. The Heptorean isa most flour- 
ishing and important club, and this pro- 
tection of a city landmark is only one of 
its civic enterprises. The same petition 
which begs for the protection of Prospect 
Hill urges a number of municipal im- 
provements. Among these are that more 
playgrounds be provided, and that atten- 
tion be given to making the school-yards 
attractive; that no more licenses be 
granted for stables in residence districts; 
that trees be planted and streets widened 
and extended, additional waste-barrels be 
placed in the squares, and other provi- 
sions, which show, as is remarked by 
Margaret Hamilton Welch in Harper's 
Bazar, “that while the Heptorean can 
learnedly discuss ‘Browning, or the ‘His- 
tory of Dance Music,” it can also assist in 


| municipal housekeeping.” 


The Women’s Federated Clubs of Mis 
souri, in convention at Sedalia, last month 
voted to establish a travelling library in 
Missouri and appointed a board of seven 
members to inaugurate the work. A 
library fund of $250 was quickly raised by 
subscription, and the 300 delegates pledged 
liberal contributions of funds and books. 
Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, of Kansas City, 
is president of this federation. 

The Club Woman for February publishes 
in full the fine paper on ‘‘What the Clubs 
can do for the Public Schools,” read by 
Mrs. Ellen S. Morse, of Marlborough, be- 
fore the Massachusetts Federation meet- 
ing in Worcester. Professor Burnham's 
paper on school hygiene, and Mrs. C. J. 
McClung’s (of Knoxville, Tenn.) on “Club 
Government,” are also features of the 





pointed, and is busy preparing for an 


February number. F.M. A. 


a King’s | 


and the experienced eye can see the pos- | With the charity work of the city, being a | 


worthy of educational organizations, ‘‘The | 


Under such leaders, the host of women’s | 


ures and reforms, will accomplish much | 


tional) Amendments had given a hearing 
| to both suffragists and remonstrants, a 
| report of which we printed, and had voted 
| “leave to withdraw.’ ‘Two members only 
| of the committee, Mr. Lyon, of Boston, 
and Mr. Grimes, of Reading, dissented 
| from this report. The manner in which 
| the matter came before the House, there- 
| fore, was: 

“Report of the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments; leave to withdraw 
| on the petition of Mary A. Livermore and 
others, for the passage of a resolve pro- 
viding for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, relative to the qualification of 
voters.” 

When the matter was brought up in the 
House, Mr. Grimes of Reading moved to 
substitute the resolve for the report of 
| the committee. Without a word of discus- 

sion his motion was put and lost. The 

question then came on accepting the re- 
| port of the committee, giving leave to 
withdraw. Without a word of discussion 
| this report was accepted. But the end 
was not yet. Mr. Callender, of Boston, 
came in, and under the impression that 
the adverse report had been accepted 
without any motion having been made to 
substitute the resolve, he moved a recon- 
sideration, also moving suspension of the 
rule so that the motion might be acted on 
at once. 

The unanimous consent necessary was 
given: the House in a spirit of good 
nature voting to reconsider both its ac- 
ceptance of the report and its refusal to 
substitute the resolve. Then Mr. Callen- 
der made an eloquent appeal in favor of 
granting suffrage to women. 

He mentioned the service of women in 
the emancipation of African slaves and 
said, ‘‘Men want to keep the only mo- 
nopoly which they have now, of stuffing 
ballot-boxes and manipulating returns. 
In the rapid progress of events we may be 
compelled soon to grant woman suffrage 
as a matter of political expediency. Bet- 
ter give it before we are compelled to.” 

Mr. Saunders, of Boston, opposed the 
resolve on the ground that the more in- 
telligent and progressive women were not 
in favor of the privilege asked for. He 
disputed the constitutional right of 
women to vote and held that this was for 
the petitioners yet to prove. 

He said that ‘9 per cent. of the women 
are either opposed to the suffrage, or are 
indifferent to it. As to ballot-box stuffing, 
women in New Jersey had the suffrage, 
and in 1887 they stuffed the ballot-boxes 
so much that the Legislature next year 
took the suffrage away from them. Every 
woman suffrage State voted for Bryan in 
1896 and indorsed the Chicago platform. 
The interest of women in voting is falling 
off markedly, as shown in Boston. 

“Last year the percentage was lower 
than for any other of the previous nine- 
teen years, since voting for school com- 
mittee was permitted.” 

Mr. Grimes, of Reading, a dissenter on 
the committee, was somewhat incensed at 
what he called the denial of the House of 
a full and free discussion of the question. 
He offered his argument in favor of the 
resolve on the ground that women should 
not be taxed without representation. 

Mr. Denham, of New Bedford, declared 
that the women of the State didn’t want 
the proposed legislation, as had been 
demonstrated by the vote two years ago, 
on the question of a referendum. Mr. 
Parsons, of Greenfield, followed, speaking 
in favor. Mr. Parsons said: 

I feel, with the member from Wellesley, 
that to undertake to discuss the broad 
question of woman suffrage under a limit 
of five minutes is simply to fail to make 
an approach to its merits; but even this 
limitation gives an opportunity to con- 
gratulate the House that it was recalled to 
the duty of a fair, even though insufficient 
debate of the one really vital problem of 
suffrage presented to it. The member 
from the Dorchester District deserves the 
thanks of this body and the entire citizen- 
ship of Massachusetts, for the promptness 
of his action in securing reconsideration. 
It would have been a disgrace upon the 
record of the Legislature if it had turned 
away these thousands of petitioners with- 
out a word of discussion upon their 
prayer. 

Mr. Speaker, | am not a woman suf- 
fragist, if the accent be put upon the 
word woman. I am a suffragist, a be- 
liever in the completion of democracy by 
the extension of the right of citizenship 
to every mature and intelligent person. 
It is written on the foundation stone of 
the Republic that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. It is the vital truth of democ- 
racy that no class and no part of the peo- 
ple is good enough, or wise enough, to 
exercise the right of government for an- 
other class or part. Until woman enters 
into full suffrage, that theory and that 
truth is not recognized in our land. I 
can conceive that if it had been ordained 
by the founders of the government that 
women and not men should be the voting 





sistently with his argument to-day, a 
woman suffragist. The mistake we per- 
petuate is in a wrong and unjustifiable 
distinction between two parts of the peo- 
ple, a horizontal discrimination between 
the sexes, instead of a lateral division be- 
tween the ignorant and the intelligent. 

I have listened for a new reason why 
the amendment providing full suffrage 
should not be submitted. None has been 
advanced which has not been answered 
again and again; none deserving consider- 
ation but that to which the member from 
Boston (Mr. Saunders) has paid atten- 
tion, that the referendum of 1895 was 
conclusive and final. I am interested in 
his computation. He says that because 
four per cent. of the women of the State 
qualitied to vote voted for suffrage, and 
6 per cent. either voted against it or did 
not vote at all, therefore, the women are 
against suffrage as 06 to 4. If this be 
fair, then, Mr. Speaker, the men of this 
State are to be counted as in favor of wo- 
man suffrage. Of men, 186,000 voted 
against it, but 354,000 either voted for it 
or were not sufficiently opposed to vote 
against it. In other words, 33 1-3 per 
cent. opposed, and ti6 2-33 per cent. favored 
or were agreeable to woman suffrage, a 
male majority of two to one. 

But we know that four per cent. does 
not comprise the proportion of women 
who ask suffrage. Look at this petition 
from the town of Natick, with its long 
list of women asking full suffrage, 240, | 
believe, in the onetown. These petitions 
are the proper foundation for our judg- 
ment. They demand our respect, as the 
referendum of 1895, an unfair referendum 
because not asked or shared in by the 
friends of suffrage. cannot do, That 
referendum was a device to block the step 
which the Massachusetts Legislature was 
almost on the point of taking. It pro- 
posed nothing, and so it could settle 
nothing. And now is the opportunity to 
right the wrong, to retrieve an injustice 
by a referendum which would be deserv- 
ing the name, a referendum recognized by 
the Constitution, a referendum submit- 
ting to the men of Massachusetts the 
broad question of suffrage, to wipe out 
the last false discrimination; a refer- 
endum which, after the discussion it 
would arouse, would bring a fair expres- 
sion of their choice on this vital issue. 

o that end the resolve for a constitution- 
al amendment should be substituted and 
passed by the Legislature in this year 1898. 


Mr. Poor, of Andover, spoke in favor of 
woman suffrage as follows, saying: 


It is unnecessary to go over in detail 
the arguments on this much. discussed 
question. In thinking over this matter I 
had concluded to vote against the pro- 
posed amendment. I was inclined to this 
cause, though in favor of the general 
question, by reason of the differences in 
opinion among the class upon whom it is 
proposed to confer the suffrage But 
favoring as I do the general extension of 
the suffrage to women, I cannot half-way 
perform my duty. It seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that taxation without representa- 
tion, the imposition of burdens without 
conferring corresponding rights, every 
vital principle that is eternalized in the 
monuments at Lexington, Concord and 
Bunker Hill is involved in the considera- 
tion of this question, and swayed by the 
logic that ruled those events, | am swept 
onward by itsirresistible stream to the 
only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the premises. 

Every principle that was dear to these 
American colonies in their formative 
period, every consideration of justice and 
fair dealing between class and class, alike 
demands that full suffrage, equal to that 
in every respect enjoyed by men, should 
be extended to women. 

In 1851 Wendell Phillips, delivering at 
Worcester one of those matchless orations 
that made him the foremost orator of 
his day, and that have fairly entitled him 
to the proud distinction of champion for 
human rights, declared this to be the 
great question of the age. This was in 
1851. The air about him was vibrant with 
another agitation destined in the immedi- 
ate future to work its way into the human 
conscience with an uncontrollable force. 
The emancipation of the slave was accom- 
plished, and now the question most press- 
ing for solution is the emancipation of 
woman. And why any half-way measuress 
Much has been done for woman since 
1851. Has she failed in any respect to 
respond to the new opportunities? Hay 
she not vindicated her right to be emanci- 
pated? Shall this question be the only 
one that is not to be decided on principles 
of sound logic and reasoning? Look at 
Wyoming, look at Kansas and the other 
States where women vote; has any revolu- 
tion happened there? has female suffrage 
there done anything else than to put along 
side the ballot-box a huge moral influence 
that prevents corruption in office and the 
election of bad men? Precedents are not 
lacking, and they are precedents that we 
we of Massachusetts, the birthplace of 
American freedom, can afford to follow. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that I represent 
a constituency in which many women are 
indifferent, and many of those of the 
highest social condition and intelligence 
are vehemently opposed to woman suf- 
frage; but conceiving it to be the privilege 
of every member to act upon his own 
responsibility, while exercising at the 
same time his highest ability and con- 
science, I take the responsibility of voting 
for this amendment and fearlessly abide 
he result. 

Mr. Hayes, of Boston, said, in part: 

This is a matter in which I have been 
long interested; and although not an 
ardent or partisan advocate of woman suf- 





frage, yet I believe that under our laws, if 
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any one woman should come to the Legis- 
lature and ask the right to vote, we have 
absolutely no right, in justice or fairness, 
to refuse the request. All] the arguments 
{ have ever heard against it, and espe- 
cially those which have been advanced in 
the House to-day, are the result of preju- 
dice grounded in the very marrow of the 
members. 

Philosophers of the present day are 
agreed that we are bound and tied, hand 
and foot, to the past; and this general 
proposition is nowhere better brought 
out than in the manner of defending the 
refusal to grant suffrage to women. The 
gentleman in the fourth division (Mr. 
Saunders) has said that it is a question of 
expediency and not of principle. But I 
fail to see how any fair-minded man could | 
call it a question of expediency when we 
consent to grant the suffrage to any for- 
eigner who can be taught in some manner 
to write his name and read a short pas- 
sage from our comprehensible Constitu- 
tion, and refuse the same privilege to the 
women who at the present day are con- 
stantly excelling us in our colleges and 
universities. If we are to believe the stu- 
dents of human nature, as we do in most 
other cases women have an inborn and 
inherent sense of justice that men have 
never acquired; and if government means 
the dispensation of justice, they should 
surely have the right, nut only to be con- 
sulted, but to be heard effectively. The 
gentleman has further said that women 
are becoming apathetic in the matter of 
suffrage. But such conduct as we have 
seen in the House to-day, and as has been 
exhibited here in the past, might be, and 
I believe is, a prime factor in such 
apathy. Without hope no one can accom- 
plish anything. And when hope is mur- 
dered in infancy, as it bas been in the 
cause of woman suffrage, can we blame 
them if they are apparently apathetic and 
silent? My friend, as an influential man- 
ager in the last municipal campaign on 
the Republican side, knows only too well 
what an expense of energy and money, 
and by what use of carriages, urgings and 
threats, the male vote was brought to the 
polls, even to the comparatively small ex- 
tent that we find in the so-called ‘‘off 
years;’ and who could say what would be 
the result of a referendum in which the 
women might take part, if the same ex- 
penditure of energy and money and car- 
riages were brought into use? If it isa 
question of granting a franchise to a pri- 
vate corperation, or the appropriation of 
money to compensate an individual from 
Ipswich for bodily injuries, the so-called 
intellectual leaders of the House spring 
to their feet in earnest competition to 
express their views, and the members of 
the committee reporting the respective 
measures are earnest and anxious to ex- 
plain to the members their position. But 
when it is a question of granting the 
franchise to that portion of our commu- 
nity which we profess to henor and re- 
spect above all others in the world, these 
same gentlemen sit silent in their seats, 
like the Committee of Twelvein the secret 
chamber in Venice, having prejudged 
their case and knowing how the jury will 
vote, and not even attempting to make a 
show of fairness by presenting the slight- 
est vestige of their case or excusing their 
action. They say in private that the mat- 
ter has been threshed over until all know 
the arguments by heart and are tired of 
it. But they must remember that not all 
members of the House have been here for 
years, and I believe it is at least the due 
of the new members, like myself, to be 
apprised in some slight degree of the 
grounds and bases whereby the commit- 
tee, in their secret meetings. came to the 
determination which has been expressed 
by their report. These people do not 
come to us asking for laws. They come 
asking for an opportunity to plead their 
case before the people, who may give 
them a fairer hearing than the chosen rep- 
resentatives of that people have seen fit 
to do; and I say, shame upon the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts the cradle of liberty, the 
advocates of free speech, who tie the 
tongues of those who are giving their best 
energies and abilities, energies and abili- 


some of the best in this House, to a cause 
which none can decry, and in which the 
most ardent of advocates meet only with 
silence. The time will come when they 
will be heard; and if the present action of 
this House is any indication of the temper 
in which they aregoing to approach future 
matters of legislation that are to come 
before us, I say, Woe is Massachusetts! 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of Boston, opposed it. 
Mr. Clarke, of Wellesley, who had ex- 
pected to speak on the constitutional 
question, but abandoned the purpose 
when speeches were limited to five min- 
utes, said that he would, nevertheless, 
reply to two or three of the objections 
which had been raised in the debate, and 
first he would reply to the last one, made 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, of Boston, who had 
just taken his seat. That gentleman had 
urged the danger to American interests 
from the votes of large numbers of women 
who are not familiar with our institutions. 
Mr. Clarke gave the following figures, 
taken from the census, in reassurance 
against this logic: 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN WOMEN. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
American women who can read and 
write (possible voters) . . . . . 401,365 
Foreign women who can read and 
write (possible voters) P . 173,025 
American majori y 
BOSTON. 
American women who can read and 





. 228,340 





write (possible voters) . . . . 67,954 
Foreign women who can read and 

write (possible voters) . ° 50,016 

American majority 17,8 





Having laid this ghost, he then attended 
to the point raised by Mr. Denham, of 
New Bedford, to the effect that woman 
suffrage was abandoned in the early his- 
tory of voting because a few women had 
been detected in plural voting. The logic 
of this objection, said he, is this: Because 
some women broke the voting law, no 
women should be allowed to vote; because 
men, sometimes in large numbers, stuff 
ballot-boxes, all men should be disfran- 
chised; because there are a few shop- 
lifters among women, no women should 
be allowed to go shopping. 


Colonel Clarke continued: 


Now, the gentleman from Boston (Mr. 
Saunders) has repeated that 96 per cent. 
of the people of Massachusetts are opposed 
to woman suffrage. How does he know? 
Probably he refers to the sham refer- 
endum of 1895. But that showed no 
such thing, and the figures which have 
been given by Mr. Parsons, of Greenfield, 
proved it. Suppose, however, it were so; 
do not men change their minds? Does 
not the political pendulum swing to and 
fro? This very House, this afternoon, has 
voted two different ways on the opportu- 
nity it would give for this discussion. 

But when an hypothetical question is 
put, which does not offer a change in the 
law and is a mere “‘feeler,” nobody can 
be blamed for not voting upon it. It is 
not fair dealing. If my handsome young 
friend from Boston were to invite a fair 
maiden of the Back Bay to accompany 
him to the opera, and a love scene enacted 
upon the stage should suggest something 
to him, and he should say to her, “Sup- 
posing, now, (laughter); supposing | 
should say to you that sometime in the 
future, if the conditions were favorable, 
and if I felt sure of your consent (renewed 
laughter), I should propose,” what do you 
think she would say? If she were a true 
daughter of Priscilla, she would say, not 
“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
but “Why don’t you speak like yourself, 
John” or Charles, as the case may be. 
(renewed laughter). Why don’t men act 
man fashion? Instead of saying ‘‘sup- 
pose,”’ why don't they propose? ‘The way 
to do that, and the only proper way, is 
pointed out in Article IX. of the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, which provides for submitting 
constitutional amendments to the people 
(or rather to less than one-half the people, 
the men), and this will be demanded every 
year until it is granted, and it ought to be. 

And finally, the gentleman from Boston 
says that women should not vote because 
they cannot fight. This objection is so 
old that it is moss-grown. It was com- 
pletely answered more than twenty years 
ago by Col. T. W. Higginson, but as wo- 
man suffrage arguments seem new to so 
many people, I will read it: 

‘Formerly, women were refused per- 
mission to hold real estate, on the same 
ground. ‘When fiefs implied military ser- 
vice,’ wrote Dr. Johnson, in 1706, ‘it is 
easily discerned why females could not 
inherit them, but the reason is at an end. 
As manners make laws, manners likewise 
repeal them.’ The same reasoning ap- 
plies now to voting. 

‘Besides, the objection proves too much. 
It appears by the published record of 
United States Military Statistics that out 
of men examined for military duty during 
the Rebellion, more than a quarter were 
found unfit; but that this varied with 
different professions. Of journalists 740 
in every 1,000 were disqualified, of preach- 
ers 974, of physicians 670, of lawyers 544. 
The majority of all these classes are as 
useless for warlike purposes as women; 
far more useless than the fighting women 
of Dahomey. Are these classes, therefore, 
to be disfranchised, like women? On the 
other hand, of all unskilled laborers only 
548 in 1,000 are disqualified; of tanners 
216, of iron-workers 189. Is the voting 
power to be taken away from lawyers and 
journalists, and to be concentrated on 
iron-workers and tanners? We should do 
that to be consistent. 

“In the Prussian army, the most power- 
ful in the world, General McClellan tells us 
that all men are enrolled, and those unfit 
for field-service are employed as military 
tailors or nurses. Once apply this princi- 
ple to women, and you may draft them 
for military duty as much as you please.” 

The long and short of it is, there is no 
argument against woman suffrage that is 
not equally an argument against man suf- 
frage. If men wish to be fair or just, 
they will give women an equal chance. 
Justice never endangered anything that 
deserved to stand. 


Mr. Perry referred to the fact that Na- 
tick had been mentioned in the debate, 
and he felt called upon to bear witness to 
the interest taken in suffrage by the 
women in that town. They had over 600 
voting women who took great interest in 
the election of the school committee, that 
being the only opportunity they had for 
the exercise of the suffrage. He stated 
that the argument that the opportunity 
would be improved or the right exercised 
by the lower class of women rather than 
the best was disproved by the experience 
of Natick, where the most intelligent 
women were the ones that voted. He did 
not mean to say that the women that 
could be called of foreign origin were not 
inclined to exercise the right of suffrage, 
for they did so; but among them it was 
the more intelligent and high minded of 
the women who did vote. He thought 
that the experience of Natick was a prac- 
tical answer, and a sufficient answer, to 
the arguments that had been made against 
granting woman suffrage to the women of 
the State. 


Substitution was then refused, 44 to 97. 

















The call for the yeas and nays was denied. | 
The report of the committee was then ac- | 
cepted, and a roll-call again denied, 


—_——_— oo 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Fes. 15, 1808. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

The open meeting of the Civic and | 
Political Equality Union, held at the 
Tuxedo, on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 
9, was attended by officers and members 
from most of the affiliated clubs and 
societies. There was a meeting of the 
Executive Committee before the open 
public proceedings began, the time being 
principally occupied with a discussion as 
to the best methods of advancing the in- 
terests of the women employees of the 
city. 

The pleasant hall was flooded with 
cheerful sunshine, and held a good audi- 
ence of earnest women when the meeting 
was called to order, and Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff, the vice-president, was pre- 
sented as the first speaker. She said some 
earnest words of encouragement, urging 
av increased membership, and then Miss 
Keyser spoke on the aims of the Industrial 
Committee, of which she is the chairman, 
explaining the need of active efforts for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
women in the various departments of the 
city government. Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, 
the treasurer, who is the chairman of the 
committee on civil rights, explained the 
importance of securing to women the pro- 
tection which they should have in the 
right of every respectable citizen to food 
and lodging, which are now arbitrarily re. 
fused to reputable women in some of our 
best hotels and restaurants. 

On behalf of the whole Union, as pre- 
siding officer, | presented the aims of the 
association, and requested the secretary 
to read the following: 





RESOLUTIONS, 


Whereas the women citizens of the city of 
New York have no voice in any department 
of the pet government, and whereas 
they are equal in numbers to the men citi- 
zens, and their interests are of equal import- 
ance, because they represent the homes and 
the motherhood of the great city, therefore 

Resolved, That we, representing many or- 
ganizations of women in all the boroughs of 
New York, unite in demanding: 

1. Thatas there is no legal discrimination 
against the appointment of women to posi- 
tions in the city government, we ask that 
suitably qualified women may receive ap- 
pointments on the Boards of Education, of 

fealth, and in the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment. ° 

2. That there shall be no discrimination 
in the compensation of the employees of the 
city on account of sex, but that where women 
and men perform similar duty, they. shall 
receive an equal amount of compensation. 

3. That women physicians and students 
shall have access to the hospitals of the city 
on equal terms with men, and that women 
in the charge of the city, whether as pa- 
tients, paupers, or criminals, shall be per- 
mitted the attendance of physicians of their 
own sex if they so desire. 

4. That women shall be protected in their 
civil rights, in that they shall be entitled to 
food and shelter in any houses of public en- 
tertauinment, whether by day or by night, if 
they are as respectable as men claiming 
similar privileges, and that there shall be no 
discrimination against them, simply on ac- 
count of their sex. 

5. That provision shall be made for seats 
for women in all public conveyances, and 
that on the ferry boats plying between dif- 
ferent parts of the city such rules and regu- 
lations shall he enforced as shall secure to 
women seats on those portions of these con- 
veyances now nominally reserved for their 
use, 


These were unanimously adopted, and 
the secretary, Mrs. Fanny H. Gaffney, 
made an address on the reasonableness of 
the demands, and the need of the co- 
operation of women in trying fo obtain 
these advantages. Mrs. Harriet B. Hull, 
Dr. Huldah B. Gunn, Mrs. Belle Grey 
Taylor, and others spoke briefly in favor 
of the objects of the Union. There was a 
delegation of police matrons present, and 
Mrs. Isabella Haines, who has charge of 
the Eldridge Street Station, where there 
are more women detained than in any 
other station house, described most feel- 
ingly the trials of the matrons in the 
performance of their duty, and Mrs. Ham- 
mon, another matron, spoke of a recent 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


SrTate Houssz, Boston, Fes. 18, 1898. 

The Committee on Election Laws will 
give a hearing to parties interested in 
House Petition No. 171, relative to legis- 
lation to enable women to vote in all 
municipal elections and upon the question 
of granting liquor licenses—also Senate 
petition of Electa L. N. Walton and others 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, and other petitions relative 
to these subjects at room 438, State House, 
on Wednesday, Feb. 23, at 10 o’clock 
A. M. 

WituiaAM W. Davis, Chairman. 


ABELARD E, WELLS, 





Clerk of the Committee. 
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trying experience in her life of duty. The 
next meeting of the executive committee 
was appointed for Wednesday afternoon, 
March 16, at 282 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn. 

The monthly meeting of the Congress 
of Mothers was held at the Industrial 
Building on Monday, Feb. 14, Mrs. Fanny 
Schwendler Barnes, the president, in the 
chair. The afternoon was devoted to 
physical culture, and as chairman of the 
day | called upon Madame Alberti, and 
Dr. M. Augusta Requa, a supervisor of 
the city schools, who gave most interest- 
ing papers on the subject under discussion. 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop made an 
address on her own peculiar work in the 
private cancer hospital for the poor which 
she has established. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women will hold a 
public meeting in the Claflin room at 12 
Somerset Street, to-day, at 11 A. M. 
Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton will speak upon 
“Summer Days in Scotland.’”? Members are 
invited to bring guests. 

A woman’s office building is to be 
erected in St. Louis, The offices will be 
rented to business women or to people 
having business with women. It will be 
the aim to attract dressmakers, milliners, 
hairdressers, women manicures, chiropo- 
dists, newspaper women, typewriters, as 
well as women physicians and lawyers. 

A reception in honor of “Fifty Years of 
Woman’s Progress” will be given on the 
one of Feb. 22, at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute /Hall, Livingston Street, near Court 
Street, Brooklyn. There will be addresses 
by Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine, of the Colo- 
rado Legislature; Mrs. Mary Town Burt, 
president of the New York State W. C. 
T. U., and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio 
Legislature which requires all persons ap- 
plying for license to marry to pass a medi- 
cal examination. Persons having dipso- 
mania, any form of insanity, hereditary 
tuberculosis, and other diseases are barred 
from marriage by the bill. An examin- 
ing board of three physicians in each 
county will be created by the bill if it 
becomes a law. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will begin early in 
the present year the publication of a 
“Science Series,” edited’ by Prof. J. Me- 
Keen Cattell, of Columbia University, 
with the coéperation of Frank Evers Bed- 
dard, F. R. S., of Great Britain. Each 
volume will treat some department of sci- 
ence with reference to the most recent ad- 
vances, and will be contributed by an 
author of acknowledged authority. 

Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser gave the first 
of a series of lectures on ‘‘Laws Affect- 
ing Women,” last Monday, before the 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union. The legislative, executive and 
judiciary departments, the diversity of 
different State laws, property rights, tax- 
ation, domestic relations, suffrage, etc., 
were briefly summarized; also the general 
laws relating to cities and towns, equity 
and contracts, with their nature, legality 
and agreements to be considered. 


The annual business meeting and recep- 
tion of the Women’s Rest Tour Associa- 
tion will be held at quarter before eight 
o'clock on Feb. 23, at Grundmann Studios, 
Clarendon Street, near Trinity Church. 
Refreshments will be served, and an un- 
usually interesting meeting is expected. 
This meeting is free to members of the 
Association. Each member may invite one 
friend, for whose admission twenty-five 
cents will be charged. 

“Gentlemen’s Night’? was observed by 
the New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation, last Wednesday, at the Parker 
House, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse presiding. 
The guests and members, 125 in number, 
assembled at six o’clock, and sat down to 
dinner at 7 o’clock. The first toast, ‘Our 
guests,’’ was responded to by Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White, the first president of the club. 
Mrs. Wyatt read a poem, to which Prof. 
William G. Ward responded. Other poems 
were read by Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, 
president of the Castilian Club, and by 
Mrs. Whiton Stone. The toast “Our 
club” was taken up by Miss Helen M. 
Winslow. Other addresses were by the 
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Rev. Dr. E. L. Clark, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church, Mr. Alfred Hemenway and 
the Rev, Eugene R. Shippen, of the Uni- 
tarian church, Dorchester. The music 
consisted of songs by Miss Marion Titus, 
Miss Katherine McLeod and Mr. U. S. 
Kerr; recitations were given by Miss 
Julia King. 

The February St. Nicholas is crammed 
with stories, sketches and poems delight- 
ful to youthful readers, of which one of 
the most interesting is a bit of Revolu- 
tionary history in ‘How a Woman Saved 
the Army,”’ written and illustrated by H. 
A. Ogden, the artist. The incident de- 
scribed occurred at Whitmarch, near Phil- 
adelphia, in December, 1777, and the 
heroine was a Quakeress named Lydia 
Darrah. 

Already the forces are gathering for the 
municipal campaign in Chicago. The in- 
dications are that it will be a more drawn 
battle between the forces of corruption 
and the forces of honesty than has ever 
been fought at the Chicago polls. This 
must necessarily be the case when the 
first public note of the campaign was 
sounded by Jane Addams, and the Nine- 
teenth Ward, the home of the Hull House, 
promises to become the great battle- 
ground between honesty and corruption. 
—The New Unity. 

The progressive farmers of Bucks Coun- 
ty, Penn., frequently hold institutes at 
which various agricultural, household and 
current Affairs are discussed. Women 
participate freely in the proceedings and 
present some of the best papers. At a 
recent meeting, a plea for better men in 
public affairs, made by Miss Anna L. 
Mearns, of Grenoble, in her paper on ‘‘Poli- 
tics—from a Woman’s Standpoint,” called 
forth some spicy expressions on the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage. The Doylestown 
Intelligencer says: 

The general opinion of the speakers, 
including the men, seemed to be that a 
greater democracy should exist in the 
household; that the wives should control 
one end of the purse strings, and that they 
should also express their opinions on pub- 
lic questions via the ballot. 








$25 is the price of ticket for the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Personally-Conducted Tour 
to Washington by special train of Wagner 
Palace Cars via the Fitchburg R. R. on 
April 1. This rate includes all expenses. 
Write to J. R. Watson, G. P. A. Fitchburg 
R. R., Boston, Mass., for itinerary. 
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DOWN HILL TOGETHER. 


BY 8. ©. HALL. 
Yes, we go gently down the hill of life, 
And thank our God at every step we go; 
The husband-lover and the sweetheart wife, 
Of creeping age what do we care or know? 
Each says to each: our foursecore years, 
thrice told, 
Would leave us young: the soul is never old! 


What is the grave tous? Can it divide 
The destiny of two by God made one? 
We step across, and reach the other side, 
To know our blended life is but begun. 
These fading faculties are sent to say 
Heaven is wore near to-day than yesterday. 


es —_— 


THE SPARROW. 


A sparrow hghted chirping on a spray 

Close to my window, as I knelt in prayer, 

Bowed by a heavy load of anxious care. 
The morn was bitter, but the bird was gay, 
And seemed by cheery look and chirp to say, 

“What though the snow conceal my wonted 
fare, 

Nor I have barn or storehouse anywhere, 
Yet I trust heaven, e’en on a winter's day.” 
That little bird came like a wingéd text 

Fluttering from out God's Word to soothe 

my breast: | 
What though my life with wintry cares be | 
vexed? 

On a kind Father's watchful love I rest; 
He meets this moment's need; I leave the 

rest, 

And always trusting, shall be always blest. 

, —Selecterd. 


-_-- 


THE HEROIC AGE. 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


He speaks not well who doth his time de- 
plore, 

Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them, 

And this no more than others. Do thy part 

Here in the living day, as did the great 

Who made old days immortal! So shall | 
men, 

Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 

Say: ‘Then the time when men were truly 
men: 

Tho’ wars grew less, their spirits met the 
test 

Of new conditions: conquering civic wrong; | 

Saving the State anew by virtuous lives ; | 

Guarding the country’s honor as their own, 

And their own as their country’s and their | 
sons’; ’ 

Defying leaguéd fraud with single truth ; 

Not fearing loss; and daring to be pure. 

When error through the land raged like a 
pest, 

They calmed the madness caught from mind 
to mind 

By wisdom drawn from eld, and counsel 
sane; 

And as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave Death for man, so nobly gave they 
Life: 

Those the great days, and that the heroic 
age.”’ 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


THE CASE OF KATRINA RIKL. 


BY HERBERT HALI WINSLOW. 


% 

A little old woman, prematurely aged, 
sat upon the coarse grass where a slight 
rise in the ground enabled her to survey a 
flock of sheep, which browsed all about 
her. 

The rolling prairies stretched away in 
apparently endless monotony, broken only 
by an occasional farmhouse, with its more 
capacious barn; and diversified in places 
by fenced-in fields, like squares upon an 
enormous green chess- board. 

The little old woman wore dilapidated 
shoes: her head was covered merely with 
a bandanna handkerchief, the ends tied 
together under her withered chin. Her 
outer garments consisted of a shapeless 
woollen sack and a patched skirt of sombre 
gray, which afforded scant protection from 
the chilly air—for it was April, and the 
winds that swept the prairies were even 
yet like the breath of icebergs when they 
blew from the great North, with nothing 
to bar their progress all the way from 
Manitoba. Her thin gray hair, escaping 
from the folds of the handkerchief, was 
blown in wisps about her temples; her 
face was tanned to a leathery yellow; her 
faded blue eyes smarted and watered as 
she watched anxiously, that none of the 
sheep should stray. 

For twenty-four years Katrina Rik] had 
herded sheep upon this prairie; cooked 
three meals a day for her family; worked 
in the fields at harvest-time, and raised 
children, chickens and geese between 
times. The only rest she ever had, dur- 
ing the long days, was when herding the 
sheep—she could sit quite often in the 
grass; and it was very pleasant, when the 
weather was neither too warm nor too 
cold. But to-day, the wind seemed to 
penetrate every portion of her thin body; 
her feet were cold; her mind was troubled. 

She was cogitating in her poor way con- 
cerning what means she could use to per- 
suade Rikl to buy her a pair of shoes; and 
her courage failed when she thought of 
asking him. 

Latterly, she had begun to feel that Rikl 


| first winter. 
| dren, crowded together in their dug-outs 
' and sod houses, like patient cattle, wait- 





was not so good a husband as he should 











have been. 


‘ : | 
She had never intended to | 
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and the children’s,’’ he would say on such 


marry him when she was a happy, smil- | occasions. 


ing girl in Bohemia. 
Starka had told her that he loved her; 
but the young fellow had been pressed 
into the army, and she never heard of 
him afterward. 
small and squat and ill-favored; but he 
had made love to her persistently and 
promised to be a good husband to her; 
and so, at last, they were married. 

When Rik] decided to cross the sea, and 
they came out to Dakota six years later, 
with the sturdy boy who had been born 
on St. Anne’s day, there seemed to be 
little time for Katrina to think of the past 
or regret anything. 

Government land was plenty in Yank- 
ton County then; the possibilities of this 
vast territory were hardly imagined. Peo- 
ple regarded it as a land of snow and ice. 
The members of the small Bohemian 
colony, who had come to America in 
company, had no difficulty in preémpting 
some of the choicest claims; but they had 
little or nothing to live upon during the 
The women, with their chil- 


ing for spring, and sometimes coming 
very near to starvation. The men sought 
such work as they could find in the open 
ing of a new country; or in the already 
thriving town of Yankton, then the ter- 
ritorial capital, and supply-station for the 
military and trading-posts in the wilder- 
ness beyond, located up along the Big 
Muddy. 


But all this was years ago. Jan Rikl 


' owned a fine farm, now, and his horses, 


cattle, sheep and hogs presented a brave 
array. His neighbors, no more favored 


-of fortune than he, had long since dis- 


carded their dug-outs and sod cabins, and 
had built substantial houses. Their wom- 
en and children flaunted gay clothes; 
some of the men wore white shirts and 


‘collars when they drove to St. Mary’s 


Churel on Sunda,s, and had plenty of 
silver to spend at the store in Wester- 
ville. 

But Jan Rik] and his family still lived 
in alogcabin. He had been compelled to 
board up the sides, because snow and 
rain sifted through wide chinks between 
the logs; and as the family had increased, 
Rikl, with much grumbiing at the useless 
extravagance, had finally added a wooden 
“lean-to,”’ or shed, to the dwelling, so that 
they now enjoyed three rooms instead of 
two. 

The children were able to care for them- 
selves, now. Matie and Lina worked in 
Yankton, while Josef and Rosie, with the 
two younger boys, were at home. They 
liked to dress as well as their neighbors, 
and coaxed their father to buy whatever 
they wanted when going to a dance or 
festival. But Jan Rik] cared little for ap- 
pearances, himself, and he only grew angry 
whenever Katrina ventured to ask for any- 
thing. She had been satisfied with one 
dress when she was much better looking, 


| twenty years ago; why should she want 


more now, when she was not half so 
active about the housework as formerly, 
and rendered him much less service? 

“But to go to church, Papa, with old 
shoes, and no dress but this I wear in the 
fields!’ the wife suggested, timidly, at 
times. 

“There is no reason why you should 
go to church,” Jan Rikl would reply. 
“Church is just like it used to be—you 
know it already. If you gv to church, 
you only tell the father stories about me 
that I am bad to you.” 

He usually terminated his remarks with 
a string of Bohemian oaths and threats. 

It was not her husband’s angry words 
she feared now, but the blows which 
more frequently accompanied them. Of 
course, @ man may be privileged to beat 
his wife sometimes—if she makes eyes at 
other men, or if she is a careless cook and 
burns the rye bread! 

This Katrina could understand. 

But Rik] had begun to beat herif she 
asked for a new dress ora pair of shoes, 
aud had several times taken from her the 
“goose money” she had intended tu spend 
mostly upon her children. She was never 
able to buy them any presents, nowadays; 
she fancied they might love her more if 
she could please them like that—she had 
anticipated surprising them with some 
small useful articles she had seen in the 
store in Westerville. 

When Katrina had been three times de- 
prived of her “goose-money,”’ and had 
been beaten once for begging him to leave 
her half of it, she definitely made up her 
mind that Jan Rikl was not a good hus- 
band. But for the sake of the children, 
she resolved to bear everything. 

The children did not always seem to 
understand; sometimes they even took 
sides against her; but she knew this was 
because they did not realize how rough 
their father was in their absence. 

For Rikl did not hesitate now to tell 
her, often, that he wished she was out of 
the way. 

**You own nothing on the farm—it is all 
nothing to you—everything here is mine, 


lt was true that Riki was | 


Handsome Franz | 


| Rikl 


She was not sure, indeed, that she did 
own anything; but when she saw how 
had prospered during those later 


| years; when she saw him paying cash for 


improved farm - machinery, while his 


| neighbors often had to give chattel-mort- 





gages when they made such large pur- 
chases; when she could not forget how 
incessantly she had labored, working be- 
side the harvesters, toiling as they toiled, 
but without their wages; how for weary 
years she had travelled a mile twice a day 
for water, carrying two heavy buckets, 
because Rikl considered it a waste of his 
time and money to dig a well on the place 
and buy the necessary lumber—until the 
boys, grown larger, had rebelled on ac- 
count of their own trouble in watering 
the horses—when all these things re- 
curred to her, it seemed that, admitting 
she owned nothing more than the ragged 
clothing on her back, Rikl might at least 
have spared her the weight of his heavy 
hand, or the impress of his hob nailed 
shoe. 

This morning, a fractions cow had 
stepped upon her foot while she was milk- 
ing. This was why she limped painfully 
as she drove the sheep back to the in- 
closed pasture behind the barn; put up 
the heavy bars, and went on more slowly 
than usual into the house to prepare 
supper. 

Her husband, watching her movements, 
sat on a plow-handle, smoking his short 
black pipe. His face and hands were so 
grimy that he might easily have been 
mistaken fora coal-miner, His bristling 
gray moustache was stained with nico- 
tine; he had not shaved for a week, and 
his hickory shirt and overalls were the 
color of the soil at his feet. Near him 
stood the eldest son, Josef, tall and slim, 
with a very long moustache, which he 
twisted with pride as he talked. 

Rosie stood in the doorway; she was 
quite pretty, with bright black eyes, red 
cheeks and a well-rounded figure. She 
was neatly dressed, and her sleeves were 
rolled above her dimpled elbows, for she 
had just.come out of the kitchen. On 
the forefinger of her left hand she wore a 
shining engagement ring, which Nicolas 
Vaclav had given her; and he was the 
handsomest and most prosperous young 
farmer in all the settlement. 

‘You grow more useless every day,” 
asserted Jan Rikl, in his native Bohemian, 
between puffs. He had always refused to 
acquire the English tongue. ‘Rosie, she 
had to cook supper alone, or we all go 
hungry to-night.”’ 

The little old woman looked at him 
with a new sense of injustice tugging at 
her heart. Only the previous evening, he 
had called her a “lazy pig,’ because she 
brought the sheep home an hour earlier. 

But Katrina did not utter a word; she 
went into the house, limping. She looked 
furtively, wistfully towards Josef, the 
manly eldest son, and Rosie, the buxom 
daughter; but neither turned to greet her; 
they appeared oblivious of her presence. 
A loving glance, a kindly word would 
have seemed very sweet to the withered 
woman, then—but she continued to bind 
to her soul the comforting belief that the 
children were only thoughtless; they did 
not notice; they meant to be kind. 

Besides, it was natural Rosie should 
keep all her smiles for Nicolas, who was 
young and handsome and rich. 

The engagement of Rosie Rikl and 
Nicolas Vaclav had caused great discus- 
sion in the settlement. Everybody said 
Rosie was a fine girl, and had an educa- 
tion far above the rest of the family. No 
girl could dance longer or with more 
gaiety at the harvest-moon festivals and 
Sunday picnics, and she was always sur- 
rounded by admiring young farmers. But 
the primitive manner in which the Rikls 
lived; the father’s unsociable nature; the 
mother’s wretched, poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance, created a very unfavorable im- 
pression in a community where all prac- 
tised thrift and economy, but despised a 
surly stinginess like that of Jan Rikl. It 
came to be understood that the Rikl girls 
were not to be regarded as eligible for 
wives; aud the young men, however 
charmed by their graces, had invariably 
stopped short of an absolute proposal. 

To Matie and Lina, these things were 
immaterial, since they spent most of their 
time in Yankton, and found there less 
captious admirers; but in Rosie’s heart, 
the slight rankled. She was very proud, 
in her way. She knew that her father 
was not considered quite reputable; 
but he was a man, and preferred to keep 
out of sight; but with her mother it was 
different. Poor old Katrina would cut a 
sad figure as a mother-in-law—her very 
presence in the house was enough to drive 
suitors away. 

But Nicolas Vaclav, to everybody’s 
astonishment, had asked Rosie to be his 
wife. It was a proud and happy hour for 
her when she accepted him. Now she 
could face the settlement with head erect 
—as his wife she would outvie all the 
other girls, whom she knew to be dying 


| of envy. For Nicolas was well-favored, 
steady and good-natured; he drove the 
| fastest horses, and was absolute master 
| of the finest farm in the settlement, left 
| him by his father. Only the figure of her 
| muther appeared to Kosie like a shadow 
in the background of her happiness—the 
little old woman who persistently wished 
to look on at Rosie’s pleasures, and who 
was really not fit to be seen anywhere! 

The supper-table was spread in the 
kitchen, which had only an earthen floor, 
as at first. The family sat upon wooden 
benches, and ate rye-bread and fried meat, 
and drank muddy coffee out of coarse 
cups, almost in silence. 

After supper, Katrina cleared up the 
kitchen. 

The younger children went out to the 
barn to do their accustomed “‘chores;’’ Jan 
Rik] called Josef-and Rosie secretly into 
the front room. Katrina, above the clat- 
tering of the heavy dishes, could hear their 
father talking excitedly in suppressed 
tones, while Josef and Rosie seemed to 
disagree with him. 

At last they were strangely silent. 

Katrina crept to the doorway, and un- 
latched the fastening, noiselessly, to peer 
inside the room. Her gaze fell affrightedly 
upon the group within, who were as yet 
unaware of her presence. 

Rik] had spread out a sheet of white 
paper on the wooden seat of a chair— 
there was no table in the house, save the 
one they ate from in the kitchen—and 
Rosie, down on one knee, was bending 
over it with a pencil in her hand. 

The mother looked on, curiously, while 
the girl handed the pencil to her brother, 
and Josef, bending almost double, also 
did some laborious writing. 

Rikl, with a feverish, exultant gleam in 
his beady eyes, watched the process 
eagerly. 

‘In the morning,”’ he said in a cautious 
voice, ‘*I will get Hececky and the other 
neighbors to sign it. Volensky, he 
wouldn’t — he is a pig; he knows noth- 
ing.” 

‘“‘What is that paper?” asked his wife. 

She had come close to them before they 
realized her presence. 

Rik], with a fierce oath, seized the paper, 
doubled and thrust it into his trousers 
pocket. He madea gesture as though he 
would strike his wife; then suddenly 
turned and strode out of the house. 

Josef and Rosie appeared ill at ease. 

“Your papa, he haf my name on that 
paper,” said Mrs. Rikl, in English, look- 
ing straight up into her children’s eyes. 

Rosie laughed nervously. She could 
speak English fluently, for she had spent 
six months in a Yankton hotel as one of 
the numerous dining-room girls. But she 
soothed her mother now, evasively, in her 
own language. 

“My father has a lawsuit with the agent 
who sold him a twine-binder; he wanted 
us and the neighbors to sign a paper, be- 
cause we knew the twine-binder was not 
in good condition when he bought it. But 
you, mother, cannot understand such 
things.”’ 

The mother turned away, her withered 
face more deeply furrowed than before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rikland Rosie slept in the 
front room. Before the lean-to was built, 
the entire family had slept there; part of 
them on the floor, which was quite 
crowded when all the children were at 
home. But now, Josef and the younger 
boys occupied beds on the straw floor of 
the lean-to. The family retired early and 
were up at daybreak—there was rarely 
any oi] in the house except in winter; the 
prolonged twilight rendered the extrava- 
gance of artificial light unnecessary. 

Rikl was strangely quiet. He did not 
even address a harsh word to his wife that 
evening, and she was at a loss to under- 
stand his reason for omitting the abusive 
epithets showered upon her as his cus- 
tomary way of saying good night. He 
rolled up his trousers; put them under 
his pillow, and went to sleep. 

Soon Rosie’s regular breathing could be 
heard at the opposite side of the room; 
she, too, had gone to bed early, for she 
did not expect Nicolas to take her to any 
gathering in the settlement that night. 

Katrina did not close her eyes. She 
lay motionless for nearly an hour. Then 
she rose stealthily, and felt on the chair 
for her sack and skirt, which she slipped 
on with great caution. 

Slowly, noiselessly, she reached under 
Rikl’s pillow and drew out the garment 
he had placed there. He did not wake—his 
head had fallen slightly to one side, and 
he was snoring vociferously. She pos- 
sessed herself of the prize, and pushed 
her knotted hands into the pockets 
eagerly. In one, was alarge roll of some- 
thing she knew to be money — she re- 
placed this, hurriedly; also some silver 
and a handful of nails which jingled so 
that she paused in sudden panic. 

Finally her hand closed upon a folded 
sheet of paper. It was stiff, and rattled as 
she drew itout. Her heart thumped furi- 
ously as she placed it in the bosom of her 
dress; laid the garment on the foot of the 





bed; fumbled in a corner for her shawl, 





which hung on a nail, and crept through 
the dark kitchen and out into the moonlit 
night. 

(To be continued.) 
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AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE EYES OF 
ORIENTALS. 
BY MRS, LUCINDA H, STONE, 


/ 
As I said in the beginning of this his- 


tory of an educational tour with a few 
young ladies, I started to go tu Greece to 
study early Greek art with them; but, 
being turned aside by the cholera, which 
was very bad in Greece, particularly in 
Athens, I pursued my journey to Egypt, 
Palestine, etc. 

On this trip I sought especially to study 
the status of women, and it greatly inter- 
ested me everywhere to find, among those 
who thought at all, such exalted ideas of 
education in America, and | particularly 
observed their ideas of American women. 
The activity of American women intui- 
tively interested them, 

From Beirut I made an excursion to 
Damascus, Mt. Lebanon, and many parts 
of Syria in that direction. Danascus is a 
very interesting place to study these 
things. Here I visited a Jewish banker's 
family, who lived as only great wealth 
would enable one todo. The wife had a 
little daughter for whom she employed 
teachers. She said she wished very much 
that her daughter could go to America to 
be educated. She said the teachers she 
employed did not know enough, and she 
frequently referred to the girls that were 
with me with great admiration. In speak- 
ing of her daughter’s teachers she said: 
“Oh, they don’t teach her anything—or 
maybe they do a very leetle, so much as 
that,’ measuring the quantity on her 
finger nail, ‘‘but it is almost nothing that 
she learns.’’ She noticed, or felt rather, 
the sprightliness and freedom of my 
American girls, but she did not know how 
to express it. 

1 found in Damascus, about the hotel, a 
young man who was very anxious to go to 
America, It was well known that he was 
betrothed; indeed, he spoke as freely of 
it as he would of anything else. He 
pointed. out the girl to me, and told me 
plainly that this was the young lady 
whom he expected to marry. 

“Oh,” [remarked, ‘‘You are betrothed, 
and yet you are so anxious to go to Amer- 
ica! Would you leave her for the sake of 
being educated?”’ 

“Of course I would,” hesaid. “I would 
leave anything.” 

This he said right before her, and she 
did not seem at all hurt by it. She had 
not been taught to think of a woman as of 
any value, and she set none upon herself. 

When I returned with my class from 
Damascus to Beirut, I was detained there 
nearly ten days by a rough sea. This 
gave me an opportunity to study the 
schools of every kind. At the hotel | 
found a Mohammedan gentleman engaged 
in the postal service under the Pasha, who 
was much interested in my class of young 
ladies. One day he told me that he had 
seen in Constantinople a report of the 
schools in St. Louis, in our country, ‘‘from 
which it would appear,” he said, ‘‘that 
the boys and girls study and recite to- 
gether in the public schools.” He asked 
me if I thought it possible that the report 
was correct. I told him, most certainly it 
was. “Do they sit in the same room?” 











Headaches, Heartburn 


Blood Was Impure and Face 
Covered with Pimples 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cives Relief 
and Imparts Strength. 

“T was subject to severe headaches 
and had attacks of heartburn. My blood 
became very impure and my face was full 
of pimples. My sister advised me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Idid so and it has 
done me wonderful good. It gives me 
life and energy and seems to make new 
blood. After eating, I have had a very 
disagreeable feeling and was dizzy and 
faint. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it 
completely relieved me in a very short 
time. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives me 
strength and good health and I am very 
thankful that I have become acquainted 
with its merits.” L. L. TowNEs, New- 
buryport, Mass. Remember 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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he inquired, ‘recite in the same classes?”’ 
1 to!d him most certainly they did. He 
could hardly creditit. ‘And yet it seems 
so,”’ he said. He told me that he had seen 
educated and accomplished women, the 
wives of missionaries and of our govern- 
ment ministers; but this was the first time 
that he had ever seen any young ladies. He 
said they seemed intelligent and perfectly 
modest. He had noticed them going out 
very early in the morning to visit histori- 
cal places with me. They never thought 
of such a thing in Syria as a woman's being 
a companion for a man; but, hesitating 
for a moment, he added, ‘‘And yet I can- 
not see for the life of me why it would not 
be better that a woman should be a com- 
panion of her husband.” [received many 
useful hints from the inquiries of this 
gentleman. He was very ingenuous, and 
spoke as he saw things through the class 
of young ladies who were with me. 

A young lady, the daughter of the hotel 
keeper, who had been well educated in 
the school of the Deaconesses in Beirut, 
also interested me very much. She said 
she would like to go to America to be 
educated. I said, ‘Why, youare educated. 
The young ladies who are with me would 
feel very proud of your education. You 
speak many languages, and in school I 
heard you reading very difficult Greek, 
even more difficult than our young men 
college students read.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘of course I read Greek, 
because I was born on the Island of Malta, 
where there are so many Greeks that it 
might be called a Greek island, and Greek 
might be called my native language.” 

“T heard you reading German, too,” | 
said, 

**My father is a German, and of course 
that might be called my native language, 
too; but I am not educated.” 

**You speak good English.” 

“I speak English most imperfectly of 
anything,” she replied, ‘‘but I have to 
speak English with people.” 

‘I heard you reciting in a French class, 
and in Arabic.” 

“Oh, Arabic might be called my native 
language,”’ she replied. ‘I am obliged to 
speak many languages; but that is not 
being educated.” 

I said, ‘‘l heard you playing most dif- 
ficult classical music.” 

**My father being a German, I have to 
understand music,”’ she replied. 

“The other evening at the party 1 
noticed that you danced beautifully,’ I 
said. 

“Yes,”’ she said, “but that is not being 
educated.” 

Finally I asked her in what she was 
not educated. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘I do not know how to 
think. I am not educated as American 
girls are.” 

She felt what she could not express. 
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WOMEN RAISE PRIZE POULTRY. 

A number of women were exhibitors at 
the poultry show recently held in New 
York City. Mrs. J. G. Osborne, of Fabius, 
N. Y., won first, second, third and fourth 
prizes on her exhibit of rose-comb Minor- 
cas, both of the black and the white vari- 
eties. 

Miss Selma Wieners, of College Point, 
N. Y., exhibited a trio of black rose-comb 
bantams, which won both first and sec- 
ond prizes. Miss Wieners is one of the 
most successful breeders, and raises the 
most beautiful bantams in the world. She 
has won prizes for them in London and 
Birmingham, England; in Paisley, Scot- 
land, and at previous shows at Madison 
Square Garden. Miss Wieners is most 
enthusiastic over her pets, and thinks no 
work more suitable for women than poul- 
try raising. 

Miss Lizzie Goodell, of Canastota, N.Y., 
exhibited colored Dorkings, which won 
tirst and second prizes against a large 
showing from other exhibitors. Miss 
Goodell is thoroughly practical and earnest 
in her work. 





Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is prepared by 
experienced pharmacists who know pre- 
cisely the nature and quality of all in- 
gredients used. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


HISTORY OF THE HOPEDALE COMMUNITY. 
From its inception to its virtual sub- 
mergence in the Hopedale Parish. By 
Adin Ballou. William 8S. Heywood, 
editor. Lowell, Mass.: Thompson & 
Hill, The Vox Populi Press. 1897. 


This is a very valuable and interesting 
book. It is a condensed record of the 
most thorough and business-like attempt 
ever made in New England, or the United 
States, to realize an associative life, where- 
in individual independence should be 
combined with community interests. The 
struggle was heroic and persistent, and 
so long as it was controlled by the good 
sense and unselfish enthusiasm of Adin 
Ballou, its founder, it was not wholly un- 
successful, It began in 1839, with a con- 
ference of ministers and laymen of that 
branch of the Universalist denomination, 
known as ‘Restorationists.’’ It ended in 
1856 with the transfer of the bulk of the 
real estate of the community, including 
lands, mill sites, street, shops, barns and 
other buildings to the firm of E. D. and 
George Draper. The community, however, 
did not wholly cease to exist until Dec. 
15, 1873. Then terminated the last hold 
of the community upon the once widely 
extended domain, which, more than thirty 
years before, had been consecrated to God 
and humanity by Adin Ballou and his 
great-hearted associates. ‘The greatest 
deficiency in this narrative is the omission 
of the woman’s part in the associated life 
of the community. From the beginning, 
with the single exception of a few years of 
Abby H. Price as secretary, the Official 
Council was exclusively composed of men, 
and this may have been one cause of its 
failure. 

It is a sad reflection that the prayers 
and toils of so many good and earnest 
men and women should have resulted only 
in enabling shrewd and able financiers to 
build up a great family fortune. But Adin 
Ballou has left in this unpretentious nar- 
rative an invaluable experience, which 
future social reformers will do well to 
study. By doing so, some similar under- 
taking, with ampler capital and abler 
management, may avoid the causes of 
failure and enable men and women to live 
a higher life than the ignoble struggle 
which makes up so-called “civilized” 
society. We commend this book as a 
candid, instructive, detailed account of 
the inner workings of a practical attempt 
to abolish the law of competition and sub- 
stitute that of codperation and fraternity. 
The life of Adin Ballou, devoted to so 
noble a purpose, although unable to 
achieve it, was a far greater success than 
the accumulation of any private fortune, 
or the aggrandisement of any family con- 
nections. H. B. B. 


Tue TrrpuNE ALMANAC AND POLITICAL 
REGISTER OF 1898, Henry E. Rhoades, 
editor. New York: The Tribune Asso- 
ciation. Paper covers. 25 cents. 


This is Number 1 of Volume 10 of the 
“Library of Tribune Extras,.”’ It is a 
miracle of condensed political and statis- 
tical information. To fully master its 
contents would involve months of study 
and investigation. The index makes this 
immense body of information readily avail- 
able. For instance, upon reading Mrs. 
Corbin’s depreciatory account of Wyo- 
ming, I find that Wyoming is ten times 
the area of Massachusetts, and that the 
four States where women vote on the 
same terms as men are forty-five times as 
large as Massachusetts and already have 
nearly 800,000 population —a larger num- 
ber than Massachusetts had when I was a 
boy—and are destined soon to surpass her 
in numbers. No one can afford to be 
without the Tribune Almanac. H. BB. 


PARTISAN Pouitics. The Evil and the 
Remedy. By James Sayles Brown. 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1897. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This bright book is an analysis of the 
great political parties of the country, their 
morals and methods, as the supreme power 
in the Republic. It maintains that these 
organizations, through whose exclusive 
agency all the powers and functions of the 
governments, State, national and civic, are 
exercised, instead of being representatives 
and servants of the people, are minority 
combinations that have conspired to seize 
and hold the Government with all its 
institutions, powers, offices and emolu- 
ments, and use them in the interest of 
their favorites. They are _ therefore 
hostile to free institutions and to popu- 
lar liberty, and must be prohibited by 
law. These parties date from the year 
1787, and are coeval with the federal con- 
stitution. They degrade the civil service; 
they destroy statesmanship; they carry 
elections by corrupt methods; they live 
upon official patronage and government 
contracts; they are held together by the 





cohesive power of public plunder; they 


| involve the country in an endless chain | 
|of unprofitable controversy; they are 
| essentially hostile to civil service reform 
and the merit system, which they are . 


preparing to abolish. They can only 
be suppressed by appropriate legisla. 


| tion declaring all candidates nominated 


by parties, as such, ineligible to the 
offices for which they are thus designated. 
Prohibited hereafter from competing 
with the people, or with each other, for 
public offices, parties would die, and the 


| reign of the bosses would cease. It may 
| be said that the proposed prohibition 
| would be a violation of the right of the 


people to select candidates for office hold- 
ing their own opinions, and that to refuse 
to a citizen the right to be nominated by 
his friends is to deny him the right to 
hold office. This objection our author 
tries to evade by asserting that the 
right to vote and to hold office are not 
absolute rights, but only conditional ones. 
He quotes Senator Warner Miller, who 
proposes to repeal the charter of Tam- 
many Hall, and to allow tickets to be 
printed only by open, free political or- 
ganizations, and not for the nominees of 
secret societies. In conclusion, he says: 
“Let the large and intelligent force of 
men and women who are in favor of clean 
politics and good government organize 
on a non-partisan basis, and they will 
cause their influence to be felt in every 
State of the Union.” H. B. B. 


Tue KinG’s DAUGHTER AND THE KING'S 
Son. A Fairy Tale of To-Day. Written 
by a King’s Daughter. New York: 
Fowler, Wells Co. 

This is a story of a princess of royal 
lineage, fittingly and charmingly told. 
She encounters and overcomes tempta- 
tion, and matures by experience, having 
the talisman of her rank and the obliga- 
tion of Noblesse obliye. Una Hope is a 
woman with a simple, natural passion for 
love and home. She meets successively 
three lovers and tests them. With a soul 
in which passion and purity are com- 
bined, she goes on to success, appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

H. B. B, 


Curistina Rossetri. A_ Biographical 
and Critical Study. By Mackenzie Bell. 
With six portraits and six fac-similes. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1898. Price, 
$2.50. 

This appreciative biography and sym- 
pathetic estimate of the character and 
works of Christina Rossetti will be read 
with pleasure by the numerous admirers 
of her peculiar genius. It will call atten- 
tion of many readers to her depth of 
thought and beauty of expression, the 
fruit of a rare spiritual strength. The 
pathetic sadness of her poems would seem 
to have arisen partly from temperament, 
partly from a morbid self-depreciation, 
and partly from an overwrought religious 
sensibility. When we learn that twice, at 
different periods of her life, she became 
attached to worthy men who sought her 
in marriage, but reluctantly rejected both 
suitors on account of a difference of relig- 
ious opinions, we cannot help wishing that 
her view of life had been less ascetic and 
broader. A century earlier, the discrep- 
ancy between aChurch of England woman 
and a Roman Catholic or a man of no 
special religious views, might have justi- 
fied hesitation, but in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, some reconcilia- 
tion would seem to have been possible. 
Yet, what she lost in the joy of life, the 
world has gained in the quality and 
amount of her poetry. Her biographer 
predicts for her writings a perennial] popu- 
larity. He says: ‘The critic of the far 
future, of whom we hear so much and 
think so little, will accord a high place 
among the great poets of this century to 
the author to whom we owe ‘Amor 
Mundi,’ ‘An Apple Gathering,’ ‘Maude 
Clare,’ ‘The Convent Threshold,’ and 
‘Maiden-Song.’ He will single out, as 
amongst the finest love-songs in our lan- 
guage, such a flawless lyric as ‘When I 
am dead, my dearest’—a lyric full of at- 
mosphere, perfect in its tenderness and in 
its portrayal of affection.” H. B. B. 


War In Cusa. The Great Struggle for 
Freedom. With a full description of 
the island, its resources, products, scen- 
ery, Manners and customs, by Gonzalo 
de Quesada and Henry Davenport North- 
rop. Washington, D. C.: Liberty Pub- 
lishing Company. 1896. Price, $3. 


This voluminous work of 600 pages 
octavo, with 50 photographs and wood en- 
gravings of cities, buildings, scenery and 
prominent leaders, both Cuban and Span- 
ish, is evidently intended for sale by sub- 
scription. It is a history of Spanish 
oppression, violence and bloodshed, and 
frequent uprisings of a long-suffering 
people from 1868 through a period of 
thirty years. It is compiled by M. Que- 
sada, Chargé d’Affaires of the Republic 
of Cuba at Washington, and is in three 
parts: 1, The Insurrection; 2, History of 
Spanish Misrule; 3, The Scenery, Man- 
ners and Customs. It gives a map of the 
island, and the music and words of the 
“Himno Bayamés,”’ the war song of the 
Cuban patriots. The work is dedicated 
“to the army of Cuban patriots who are 
ye their lives in the cause of free- 

om.”’ 


No one can read the tragic and shocking 
story of Cuba without recalling Lincoln’s 
prediction that our own Civil War would 
go on until the blood and tears of the en- 
slaved negroes were atoned for by the 
lives and sorrows of their whilom op- 
pressors. This beautiful tropical garden 
of the Western world has been for four 
centuries the scene of the most frightful 
atrocities. First the gentle natives were 
enslaved and exterminated; then hun- 
dreds of thousands of Africans were 
imported and cruelly worked to death. 
The wealth wrung from their unpaid toil 


is nuw being destroyed by the barbarous 
Spanish Government, which is itself 
bankrupted in the process, and its people 
decimated in hopeless warfare. The story 
is afrightful one. How it will ultimate 
| does not yet appear. If American inter- 
vention could stup the effusion of blood, 
sympathy with the oppressed Cuban is 
| not lacking. To engage in a war with 
| Spain would possibly only aggravate the 
| evil: yet one cannot help wishing that the 
day may come, predicted by Bryant, for 
the onward march of our free America 
| Till younger commonwealths for aid 
Shall cling around her ample robe, 
| And from her frown shall shrink dismayed 
The crowned oppressors of the globe. 
H. H. B. 
Sunny Lire OF AN INvALiIp. By C. 

Howard Young. M.F.S. H. Hartford, 

Conn.: 1897. Price, $1. 

“Twenty-five years of sickness—four- 
teen sunny years in bed.”” Who but the 
sufferer can appreciate the meaning of 
that sentence? ‘The writer is a brave, 
cheery invalid, incurably bedridden, who 
takes a lively interest in woman suffrage, 
and practises not only patience but rejoic- 
ing in what remains tohim. He tells with 
gusto of twelve terrible falls which he has 
undergone, any one of which would have 
killed an ordinary man. He overflows 
with ee of his dangers, misfortunes 
and miraculous escapes, including three 
attempted assassinations, a shipwreck, 
cholera, heart disease, angina pectoris, 
etc. One of the queerest incidents was an 
experience in Italy, where, at a hotel in the 
Apennines, he met a silent Englishman 
who for two months gave him no sign of 
recognition. One day, while they were 
alone in the reading-room, the Englishman 
with the London Times and Prof. Young 
with a New York paper, a deadly viper 
made its appearance on the marble floor. 
The professor drew his feet upon the sofa 
“to consider.’’ The Britisher made for 
that snake and struck it such a violent 
blow with his great cane that the reptile 
tlew by the professor, grazing his face. 
Then the Englishman walked over to the 
corner and crushed the snake with his 
big boot, sat down and resumed his read- 
ing without a word. Soon after, an 
earthquake rocked the building. Up 
jumped the taciturn Englishman, exclaim- 
ing: 

‘***An earthquake, isn’t it? Bah Jove!’ 

***It seems to be,’ I replied. He had 
spoken first.”’ 

This extremely readable book closes 
with the following sentence: ‘My advice, 
if one desires paradise on earth, is to 
pass winters at Nice, springs and falls at 
Paris, and summers at Boulogne.’”’ We 
advise all our readers to write to Prof. 
Young, enclosing a dollar, and asking for 
a copy of his book. H. B. B. 


Joliet, 


Letue LAVILLA BURLINGAME. 
Ill.: J. E. Williams & Co. 1895. 


This is a handsome volume, with a 
lovely portrait of “the first lady lawyer of 
Wills County, Ill.,’’ who was also the first 
president of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Joliet. A brief memoir introduces 
her spirited essays, descriptions of travel, 
poems and statement of her remarkable 
success as a lawyer. She was bornin Lock- 
port, Ill., in 1859, and died of grippe in 1891, 
only aged thirty-one. Miss Burlingame 
was a beautiful young woman whose early 
death was a great loss to her friends and 
to the world. The bereaved mother has 
herself arranged the volume for publica- 
tion. i. B. B. 
>_> 


WHERE ARE THE FRIENDS OF THE BIRDS? 








It is a startling fact that the beautiful 
song-birds of this and other lands are 
annually slaughtered in such vast num- 
bers for millinery purposes that many of 
the choicest species are becoming’ extinct. 
Millions are skinned alive, and wings and 
feathers are taken from living birds by 
fiends without mercy or conscience for the 
price they will bring. Is this to go on un- 
checked until the meadows and woods are 
as silent as the tomb? Or will their good 
friends all over the world rally to their 
aid, and demand a halt? Mr. John Young- 
john, of Somerville, Mass., has been so 
stirred up in this matter that he has pre- 
pared, at his own expense, and given away 
hundreds of copies of a 16-page pamphlet, 
‘Birds’ Nests: A Pleafor Beast and Bird,” 
calling attention to this sinful practice. 
He hopes to circulate a millon copies or 
more, t elieving that all good women would 
refrain from wearing birds upon their hats 
if they knew the suffering they were caus- 
ing by this fashion. He asks the co-oper- 
ation of all who love the birds and wish 
to help save their lives. He freely gives 
his time in mailing these pamphlets to 
others, at 15 cts. per doz., to cover cost of 
postage and printing; 6 for 10c., or sample 
copy for 2-cent stamp. Thousands have 
already been circulated in this way. Who 
will help on the good work ? Money may 
be sent in stamps. Address 

JoHN YOUNGJOHN, 
297 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Youngjohn will be glad to send a 
copy of the pamphlet to any paper that 
will kindly insert this notice. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 





Street, Boston, Mass. 





defenders of woman’s rights—brought 
forth the best points and won the debate. 
Parnell, Ga. “BARNEY.” 
——— oe = 


IOWA NOTES. 


Dunwap, Ia., JAN. 25, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Headquarters for equal suffrage were 
opened this month at 312 Equitable Build- 
ing, Des Moines. Miss Hay was present 
to help at the start. Mrs. Belden, of 
Sioux City, chairman of the legislative 
committee, has also been in Des Moines, 
pushing the work in her department. 

At Dunlap, I am making an especial 
effort in press work, and shall send out 
soon a series of Iowa articles, the first of 
which will be by Lawyer McKenzie, of 
Des Moines. Miss Cassidy is mimeograph- 
ing the articles for me. 

ANNA E, H. SATTERLEE. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 





——— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A four years’ graded course of Lectures. 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


AP. Lighthill, M.D, 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— oa 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
Cono—aney of them of the eqpectally well toves 
son this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wat. They sing everything, 
joy and grow, love and hate alike.—--Grace Kim- 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA 


The sutfrage debate before the Legis 
lative Committee on Feb 3, which was 
brietly mentioned in the Woman's Jour 
NAL last week, was, according to the Des 


Moines Leader, the event of the day in the | 


Legislature. The hearing was given by 
the House and Senate committees on con- 
stitutional amendments, on the joint res- 
olution striking the word ‘male’ from 
the constitution. The largest committee 
room in the capitol was crowded to the 
doors, while adjoining rooms and corridors 
were packed when the hearing began. 
Senator Blanchard presided. Miss Mary 
G. Hay presented Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, 


of Des Moines, Mrs. L. R. Wright, of | 


Cedar Falls, and Mrs. Evelyn Belden, of 
Sioux City, as speakers in behalf of the 
resolution. The “antis,”’ 
Stowe, Mrs. H. A. Foster and Mrs. Judge 
Day, followed. The debate was closed 
with brief but telling remarks by Miss 
Hay, Mrs. Belden and Mrs. Nellie Purcell, 
of Des Moines. From the lengthy report 
given in the Leader it appears that the 
arguments of the suffragists were based 


on established facts. while the ‘‘antis™ | 


dealt chietly with theories and misrepre- 
sentations. The Leader says: 


The committees had set aside the after- 
noon to hear both sides, and the re- 
sult was a joint debate, which at many 
times reached the pvint of fever heat. 
The anti-suffragists were bitter and vin 
dictive in their tone; they declared their 
sex was being misrepresented by a few 
agitators, who did not stand for the senti- 
ment of women in general. They charged 


that the petitions which have been pre- | 


sented asking the submission of the ques- 
tion to popular vote are not honest; that 
the names of children and of people who 
have been dead for many years appear, 
while many of the petitions were secured 
years ago and used in former presenta- 
tions of the question, The suffragists 
indignantly demed the charges. ‘The suf- 
fragists maintained their composure 
and good nature much better than their 
opponents, and in this respect made the 
better impression, though no vote was 
taken by the committee to indicate the 
effect. 

In regard to the petitions Mrs. Belden 
said: 

I have been in correspondence since 
December 15 with every county in Lowa. 
No one knows better than I the growth 
of this sentiment in Iowa. I know the 
majority of both men and women of this 
State ask for submission to popular vote. 
We have secured more than 50,000 names 
in the ten weeks, and [ can say that not 
more than one-fourth of the territory has 
been canvassed. 


Mrs. Clara Eckert Cobb writes from 
Onawa, Monona County: 


The circular letter which has been sent 
to every member of the lowa Legislature 
by the Anti-Suffrage Assuciation of New 
York asks that honorable body to defeat 
equal suffrage, because ‘It has wrought 
so disastrously in the States where the 
experiment has already been tried.” Our 
sisters should be more specific. They 
ought to know that lawmakers pay very 
little attention to glittering generalities: 
they are accustomed to deal with specitic 
evils. A few years ago, the Legislature 
of Wyoming sent a concurrent resolution 
to Congress which stated that **The pos- 
session and exercise of suffrage by the 
women in Wyoming for the past quarter 
of a century has wrought no harm and has 
done good in many ways.’’ They go on 
to specify some of the good that has been 
accomplished. Among other things, they 
give the women credit for securing 
‘peaceful and orderly elections, good 
government and a remarkable degree of 
civilization and public order.’ Doubtless, 
if these New York women had informed 
the Legislature of the dire disasters that 
had befallen their State in consequence 
of women’s participation in politics, such 
a resolution would never have passed. 
Idaho has held no election since the tri- 
umph of equal suffrage in that State, so 
there has been no opportunity to observe 
how disastrously it has wrought there. 
Gev. Wells, of Utah, in a personal letter, 
expresses a similar opinion concerning 
the effects of equal suffrage as is set forth 
in the resolution of the two houses of the 
Wyoming Legislature. He also says that 
better men are nominated for office since 
women have had a voice in nominating 
conventions. As to Colorado, the names 
of fifty of its most prominent citizens are 
signed to a *‘statement of facts’”’ concern- 
ing the operation of equal suffrage in the 
Centennial State. Among these names 
are four that have received the highest 
honor in the gift of the commonwealth, 
one chief justice of the Supreme Court 
and two associate justices, several judges, 
State officers, members of Congress, and 
the presidents of the two leading educa- 
tional institutions of the State. They 
solemnly affirm that they believe that the 
greatest good of the home, the State and 
the nation is advanced through the opera- 
tion of equal suffrage; that the evils pre- 
dicted have not come to pass; and that 
the benefits claimed for it have been 
secured or are in the process of develop- 
ment. It is true that equal suffrage has 
wrought disastrously so far as boodlers 
and dishonest State officers are concerned. 
‘‘Women sounded the death-knell to gang 
rule in Pueblo,” saysa reliable witness, 
and similar reports come from many 
Kansas towns. “To hell with petticoat 
government” is the campaign cry of this 
class of politicians in Denver, and it 


Miss Emily | 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














| seems that our sisters in New York echo 
the sentiment of these Western represen- 
| tatives of Tammany. 


-_—-=- —— 


VERMONT. 


The Burlington Daily News of Feb. 9 
| says: 

Burlington has a large number of rich 
women, 

There are seventy who are assessed for 
$1 628,000. 
| The average valuation of all the towns 
; and cities of Vermont is only about $640,- 
| O00, 

A friend of the Daily News comments 

| on these figures: 


These women do not cast a single vote 
| upon the question of whether or not they 
shall be taxed. ‘There are 2,354 men in 
the city paying poll taxes upon an ideal 
valuation of $200 each, or an aggregate of 
$470,800. These men can cast 2,445 votes, 
There are 473 men in the city exempt 
from poll taxes, who are voters in all 
municipal affairs. The table stands thus: 
70 women, tax on $1,628,000, no votes; 
2,354 men taxed on $470,800, 2,354 votes; 
473 men, no taxes, 473 votes. There is 
one woman in town who pays as much 
tax as six hundred and forty-four men, 
and yet cannot cast a single ballot, while 
the men, in taxing her, have a six hundred 
and forty-four voting power—worse than 
modern electricity. Who can say right- 
fully that taxation without representation 
is not tyranny? 
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THE HAZLETT BILL IN OHIO. 


ToLepo, Fes. 15. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Telegrams announcing that the Hazlett 
Bill, to repeal the woman school suffrage 
law in Ohio, would come up for hearing, 
on the morning of the tenth, before the 
Committee of Privileges and Elections of 
the House of Representatives, drew to 
Columbus a number of Ohio’s prominent 
woman suffrage workers, who met prompt- 
ly at the specified time to speak against 
the Hazlett Bill. Mr. Hazlett, member of 
the House from Crawford County,who pre- 
sented the bill, made the opening address 
in its favor. In his arguments he resur- 
rected all the dead and dying objections 
of effete conservatism, which have been 
advanced the past fifty years, and refuted 
as often as they have been presented, 
adding thereto copious quotations from 
literature of Bostun and New York re- 
monstrants. 

Mrs. Everhard, State president of the 
Ohio W. S. A., gave the principal address 
in reply. Mr. Hazlett’s arguments were 
shattered seriatim, like the miasmatic 
ignis fatuus before the light of a brilliant 
morning sun, Mrs. Rosa L. Segur fol- 
lowed, pointing out erroneous statements 
Mr. Hazlett had made in declaring that 
school suffrage in other States had been 
obtained by amendments submitted to the 
electors, by explaining that school suffrage 
had been extended to women by legisla- 
tive enactment in other States, and their 
Supreme Courts had, as in Ohio, pro- 
nounced such enactments constitutional. 

A second hearing was given the women 
protestors against the Hazlett Bill on the 
evening of the tenth, when Mrs. Segur, 
Mrs. Everhard, Mrs. Elwell, Professor 
Irish, Mr. Bachman, of Columbus, and 
others again addressed the committee. 
The bill was reported ‘‘Not Recommend- 
ed.”’ It will be voted upon on the 17th, and 
Ohio women earnestly hope for its defeat. 











WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Edith Grier Long, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, has been working since 
July, 1895, as pastor’s helper in the South 
Congregational Church of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The regular Baptist church has three 
ordained women—Rev. Mary C. Jones in 
the State of Washington in 1882: Rev. 
Frances E. Townsley, 1885; and Rev. 
Edith Hill Brooks, of Kansas, this year. 

Miss Juanita A. Phillips, the principal 
of Hephzibah House, Mrs. De Peyster 
Field's training institute for missionaries, 
has resigned her place in order to min- 





| ister to the spiritual needs of a little con- 


| gregation near Attleboro, Mass. 

| Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease recently occu- 
| pied the pulpit of the People’s Church in 
; the New York Academy of Music, in the 


place of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Dixon. 


Mrs. Lydia M. Allen had charge of re- 
vival services held for several successive 
weeks in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
at East Syracuse, N. Y., of which her 
son, Rev. C. F. Allen, is pastor. 

Another Methodist evangelist, Mrs. 
Mary A. Small, has been holding success- 
ful revivals in churches in the New York 
conferences. 

Mrs. Tingle, wife of Rev. G. W. Tingle, 
pastor of Congregational church of Jewell, 
Ia., has been licensed to preach, and is 
supplying the church at Gilbert. 

In his lecture on ‘‘Women under Chiris- 
tianity and the Cult of the Virgin,” be- 
fore the New England Woman’s Club, 
Rev. George Willis Cooke said that under 
Christianity came the recognition of the 
individuality of women. Christianity 





taught thatin the sight of God a woman 


| was as important as a man, and no dis 
| tinction was made between them as to the 


conditions of salvation. Women gave to 
| Christianity its early successes; they ac- 


|cepted it with eagerness, because it 
| answered to their spiritual and moral 


needs as the pagan faiths had not. 
Stoicism was distinctly masculine in its 
spirit and ideals, but Christianity was 
preéminently feminine in its motives and 
in the sentiments it awakened. Therefore 
it was that women gave it their support, 
became its most active propagandists, and 
suffered martyrdom for it with beautiful 
trust and an admirable heroism. 
F. M, A. 

MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Ciry Poinr.—On ‘Tuesday afterno n, 
February 8, the first of a series of meet- 
ings was held at Pilgrim Hall, under the 
auspices of the Woman Suffrage League. 
It is proposed at these meetings to con- 
sider matters which bear directly upon 
the interests of the home and family, and 
a general invitation has been extended to 
women of different organizations. After 
a reading by Miss Grace Stockwell, Mrs. 
Mary 8S. Howes, of Somerville, a well- 
known and active member of the W. C. 
T. U., made the initial address of the 
series, depicting in an earnest and con- 
vincing manner the dangers which beset 
the youth of a country through a toler- 
ation of the social evil. Following Mrs. 
Howes, there were pertinent remarks by 
Mrs. M. H. A.Evans, Mrs. Ada B.£Frisbee, 
Mrs. Franklin Snow and Mrs. G. H. Wat- 
son, and a concluding song by Mrs. Fris- 
bee, which served to deepen the serious 
impression produced by the afternoon’s 
programme. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The management of 
the Castle Square Theatre again shows its 
enterprise and determination to maintain 
its high standard of attractions, by an- 
nouncing for the coming week Victorien 
Sardou’s modern society comedy, ‘‘Amer- 
icans Abroad.’’ This play has only been 
seen at the Hollis Street Theatre and Bos- 
ton Museum, at which houses it was one 
of the leading successes of the season of 
°93—94. It tells a story fully interesting, 
and has a constant succession of amusing 
scenes and situations, The action passes 
in and near Paris. ‘The cast includes pop- 
ular names, and guarantees successful 
representation. At the artists’ matinee on 
Tuesday next, all adult patrons will be 
presented with an imperial size portrait 
of Mr. Tony Cummings. Following 
“Americans Abroad’ on Monday, the 
28th inst., comes a production of Bronson 
Howard’s clever comedy, “Young Mrs, 
Winthrop.” 





A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 

From small beginnings to the leading 
manufacturing house of its kind in the 
world, is the record of Morse Brothers, 
the makers of the famous Rising Sun 
Stove Polish and Sun Paste. The history 
of this concern is one of indomitable pluck 
and perseverance, and the exhibition of 
rare business energy and foresight. ‘‘Not 
to fool the people’’ has been the motto of 
the founders, and they built up a lasting 
foundation in presenting to the public a 
better article than it had ever before seen 
or used, and sold more of it at a price 
than was ever before known to be done. 

Whether there is “something in a 
name,’ as applied to these articles, the 
ladies can better judge. They are cer- 
tainly happily named, and a stove under 
their garb shines as brightly as its sombre 
‘color will permit. A rich gloss is im- 
parted to the surface, and thus the heating 
apparatus is made to add its own attrac- 
tive features to the attractions or orna- 
ments of the kitchen or parlor. The ease 
and readiness with which a stove can be 
brightened up by Sun Paste, or Rising 
Sun Polish, is one of the chief features of 
their popularity. Before their introduc- 
tion it was a grim and exacting job to 
polish a stove. It took strength and 
muscle to accomplish it. Now it is simply 
an agreeable pastime, and thus these 
noted articles are added to the list which 
have become household necessities. 

In the little town of Canton, an enter- 
prise was inaugurated which made it 
known as far as the other Canton on the 
opposite side of the globe, and “Rising 
Sun” and ‘Sun Paste’ have become 
famous and familiar in every household 





in all parts of the civilized world. 











THE Pennsylvania R. R. Personally-Con- 
ducted Tour to Washington on April 1, by 
special train of Wagner Palace Cars, via 
the Fitchburg R. R., appeals particularly 
to the school teachers of New England. 
The rate is only $25 and the Easter vaca- 
tion covers the time one is absent. J. R. 
Watson, Gen’! Pass. Agt. Fitchburg R. R., 
will be glad to send itinerary on applica- 
tion. 

a 

LADIES who enjoy dainty neck arrange- 
ment will be pleased with the pretty jabots 
and scarfs,in mousseline de soie, crepe lisse 
and chiffon that are being shown at Miss 
M. F. Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. These 
very attractive creations, together with a 
line of fashionable and _perfect-fitting 
gloves, for which this firm is justly cele- 
brated, make Miss Fisk’s store one of the 
most frequented in the city. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women's Club.—Monday, February 21, 
4.00 P. M. Work Committee. ‘The speaker and 
subject were announced at the previous meeting. 
Club Tea 6.30 P. M., Patriotic Evening. 














_A Young Woman must have work. She is wil- 
ling to do anything honorable to earn money. She 
has had care of an invalid, and has others dependent 
yan her. This is a very needy and deserving case. 
Will our readers please address J. M., care Miss H. 
E. Turner, WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 











IN WINTER | 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, ss 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, sad 
CONCORD, ” 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 702 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or ‘ City 
of Worcester,’”’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, 
Cabin berths free. Meals a la carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 
Ask the ticket agent for information. 


W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Boston. 


FITCHBURG ft. 2. 


Personally Conducted Tour 
VIA THE 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


FOR 


WASHINGTON. 











LEAVES BOSTON April Ist. 


For Itinerary, address 


J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R. R., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








BY MAIL. F 
SHORTHAND Keretis School, eae NY 











Think 


Of buying or having any 
FURS made over, you will 
find it to your advantage 
to call on 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 Washington St., 


JEFFERSON BUILDING, - - 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Take Elevator. 


ROOM 6 











How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 





This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SILK. 
LITTLE 


Sp 


For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 
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MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, CREPE LISSE, 
AND CHIFFON, 
which comes in pretty jabots and scarfs, 
and the choice line of correctand.... 


| Fashionable Gloves _ 





which is being displayed so attractively at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 TREMONT STREET, 
is greatly appreciated by the ladies. 


ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


nn 


oP Works of Art, 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 












Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight 
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